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Tue HEARTS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD HUNGER FOR PEACE. 
Through their knowledge of contemporary weapons of war, people are 
convinced that mankind may stand on the brink of self-destruction. 
The threat to peace is gigantic. Can man make his desires for peace 
felt? Can he hold back forces of destruction? Can he devise positive 
forward steps to end international tensions? 

To those who have been watching world-wide programs, the answer 
appears to become more and more affirmative. Through the exchange 
of ideas, the exchange of knowledge, the attempts to create common 
understanding of basic problems, we have seen tensions erased, strife 
diminished, good faith and fellowship re-established. 

For example, progressive steps taken through UNESCO projects 
have laid the groundwork for even more aggressive and forward looking 
programs. I am certain there is a creative approach to teamwork, one 
which offers a serious challenge to educators. 

More and more we must turn to educators to devise new ideas for 
making men in every country conscious of neighbors across borders. 
the wants and needs of other people, and the responsibility of each in 
living harmoniously with nationals and nations. 

Educators who have gone into other countries to work on textbook 
projects have shown that the basic tenets of democracy can be brought 
to children. These new textbooks follow cultural patterns of those coun- 
tries with basic beliefs of freedom interwoven. Similar demonstrations 
showing how men may live together in peace could be injected into 
school books of every country. 

The opportunities for group education have not yet been fully ex- 
plored. The potential of information media has not been exhausted. 
We should—and probably will—in the next few years be able to reach 
more and more people through international information programs. 
The full use of television on an international scale has yet to be dis- 
covered. Every form of the visual can be sent via TV to millions every- 
where. 

We are entering a new era of “show-how.” In this era we can reach 
the two-thirds of the world that is illiterate. We can stimulate mental 
processes, communicate new ideas, attack poverty and disease, dispel 
the “glamour”’ of subversive doctrines and rout ignorance. 

The tace of the world will soon be covered with a new generation of 
people. That generation is now sitting in classrooms around the world. 
It is learning. The greatest lesson this new generation must learn is 
continuosly seeking moral answers for meeting the world situation and 
for saving mankind. We must expect a response from every teacher 
in the world to see these lessons are taught. 

The seed of brotherly love and understanding must be nurtured until, 
like the Biblical mustard seed, it becomes the tree that covers the 
world.—Karv E. Munprt, United States Senator, South Dakota. 
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By JORDAN SCHOOL DISTRICT TEAM. Utah | mi 

new 

Through Teamwork ne 
: teal 

We Understand Children - 

gen 

The “team process” was used to evolve this article. An appointed central = 

committee was composed of a general subject matter supervisor, an art super- WE 

visor, a principal, two teachers, a psychologist, and a parent from Jordan School Tea 

District in Utah. This Committee met many times and discussed the items I 

under consideration. These same committee members acted as leaders for other sch 

groups of people who met to discuss the same topics. Parent and teacher per- | chil 

sonnel made up the other groups. Homeroom mothers, fathers and elementary | int 

faculty members were involved. Ideas in the article emerged from the combined ther 
thinking of everyone. There is probably nothing new in the ideas expressed; but plat 

to the group who met and shared, it was a rich and profitable experience. A 

greater faith in the teamwork process has been one result of the experience. The per 

groups involved have a deep conviction that most problems can be better under- tone 

stood and solved if we will only get together, share together, plan together and can 

act together—THE TEAM. M 

the 

pare 

It was a happy day for the children of the the second-grade room. Did Miss Mitchell conf 
second grade. Kathy was coming back to really mean it when she said the children leav 
school. It was an anxious and exciting day were making plans for her return? Exactly of w 
for her. After two months in the hospital and what did she mean? Kathy’s mother opened disc 
at home, she was joining her friends at school. the door and they stepped inside. Miss M 
Most of the fears she had of this experience Mitchell was busy in the corner helping a the 
had disappeared because Miss Mitchell, the group of children mix some paints. All of the help 
teacher. and Mr. Brown, the principal, had other children looked at Kathy. A hush fell the 
been to visit her and had said the children over the group. For the moment fear and a abo 
were making plans for her return. feeling of anxiety entered Kathy’s heart. Sud- Tea 

denly the children began to clap. Miss Mitchell 

Grasping her mother’s hand for some neces- came forward with a smile of welcome. Kathy I 
sary security, Kathy approached the door of became one of the group. ful 
plai 

Karny’s BECOMING ONE OF THE GROUP One of the barriers to group interac- sib] 
was no mere accident. The team com- tion is lack of communication. Some- tior 
posed of an interested teacher, an anxious times friendly telephone calls, notes R 
mother, a cooperative principal and a_ concerning common interests or positive sche 
happy wholesome group of children had comments on a child’s sample of work < 
made it so. that goes home help to surmount the the 
We have come to believe that when- barrier. However, nothing can take the S 
ever enough people become interested, place of face-to-face relationships. When over 
a degree of understanding takes place. a team of two or more people work to- A 
Each individual sees the situation differ- gether, concerns can be clarified, avenues oe 
ently. In understanding children the for further evidence can be explored, L 
combined look is necessary. and plans for future action can be deter- chil 
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mined. Through this process can come 
new understandings of children and their 
needs. 

Let’s explore together some kinds of 
teamwork which may increase our powers 
for understanding children with intelli- 
gence and sympathy. 


WE SHARE INFORMATION AND PLANS 
Teacher-Child Conference 

If we could only find time in a busy 
school day for opportunities to talk with 
children! Many teachers set up a period 
in their daily schedule when they make 
themselves available to children for a 
planned or an incidental conference. 

Evaluation of behavior and curriculum 
performance takes on a very different 
tone if the teacher and the child together 
can talk it over. 

Miss Madsen found it very helpful to discuss 
the materials each child wanted to share with 
parents in preparation for a parent-teacher 
conference. Together they decided what to 
leave in the individual folder, what samples 
of work to include and even some ideas to be 
discussed. 

Miss Madsen felt that this process helped 
the child to better understand himself and 
helped her to be fair in her judgment. It helped 
the child to set goals and to feel comfortable 
about his parents’ visit with the teacher. 


Teacher-Parent Conference 


If face-to-face communication is help- 
ful in understanding children, then a 
plan must be created to make this pos- 
sible. The team discussed these sugges- 
tions: 

Release time for teachers by dismissing 
school early. Provide extra days on the school 
calendar to meet state requirements. 

Meet some parents before school begins in 
the fall of the year. 

Secure “supplementary teachers” to take 
over while the teacher is in conference. 

Arrange occasional night meetings so that 
both parents can participate. 

Schedule after-school vonferences. 

Use resource people who can work with the 
children while the teacher is out of the room. 
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The Jordan School District Team, Utah: Alta 
Miller, supervisor; Harold Ashman, principal; 
Roma Ganz, teacher; Evelyn O’Brien, teacher; 
H. W. Bartlett, art supervisor; Earl J. Thur- 
man, psychologist ; Nelda Donga, parent. 








Use student teachers who may be training 
in the building. 

Go to the home for the conference at the 
invitation of the parent. (This may be neces- 
sary in some cases.) 

Prepare for incidental conferences at 
church, P.T.A. meetings, on the street. or in 
the store. (These might yield a rich harvest 
of friendly suggestions, if the teacher has 
studied the cumulative record and knows the 
children well.) 

The team felt that there must be some 
way for parents and teachers to get to- 
gether and that most schools can solve 
this if there is interest and desire. The 
team recognized that many teachers and 
parents fear conferences because of lack 
of confidence in their own abilities to 
communicate or because they have some 
concerns about what issues to face. The 
Midvale school faculty drew up the fol- 
lowing plan which they felt gave both 
parties concerned a degree of security: 


{ FEW THINGS THAT WILL CONTRIBUTE TO 
GOOD PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


1. A friendly, cooperative attitude on the 
part of both parents and teacher. (A genuine 
desire to help each other to help the child.) 

2. A comfortable, quiet place where both 
can talk intimately and frankly. 

3. Where both bring something to the con- 
ference and both realize that they have much 
to offer each other that will further their 
understanding of the child, and thereby make 
his progress greater and more certain and 
give an enlarged feeling of security. 

A Few Samples of What Parents Might 
Bring to a Conference: Select from these the 
areas most pertinent to your child: 

a. Child’s hobbies 

b. Health problems 

c. The child’s deep concerns 

d. How he spends his time after school (samples 

of things he makes) 

e. How he gets along in the neighborhood 

f. How he feels about school 

g. Other observations about the child 








h. Suggested plans of what might be done from 
this point on during the year 
i. Your deep concerns 


Samples of What Teachers Might Bring to a 
Conference: Select from these the areas most 
pertinent to the child: 


a. Samples of the child’s work 

b. Records showing his accomplishments (school 
work) 

c. Observations which indicate progress or lack 
of it in terms of problems which might be con- 
sidered social. emotional. or physical 

d. His strengths as the teacher now sees them. 

e. Areas that need strengthening for the child 

f. Suggestions or plans for working from this point 


on to help the child 


4. A suggested plan for sharing parts of 
the conference with the child. 

5. This should be a time when both should 
feel more and more the great importance of 
working closely together. of planning for addi- 
tional meetings and for other persons to help 
if needed. 


This slip was sent home to parents 
with a letter inviting them to come at a 
certain time for the conference. 

The faculty in this school felt that such 
a procedure helped very much to improve 
the communicative process. Both parents 
and teachers had something to talk about 
and show. Both came out knowing a great 
deal more about the child. 


Parent-Child Conferences 


It may seem a little far fetched to 
think in terms of a parent-child confer- 
ence—but we probably have them every 
day in most homes in the United States. 
Whether they are casual conversations 
after school, sharing during the family 
meal, or planned discussion at a certain 
time, the fact that people discuss and 
plan makes it a rich experience in under- 
standing. 

Parents often have the same problem 
that teachers have—no time to discuss. 
However, it is a more natural procedure 
in the home. A willingness on the part of 
both child and parent to listen, to learn, 
to react would make the experience a 
profitable one. 
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The parents who participated in the 
Midvale School conference learned a 
great deal more about their children 
when they discussed the things to take 
to the conference and then shared with 
the child the results of the conference. 
Too often children wonder what parents 
and teachers tell each other. They need 
to have the security of knowing as much 
as is wise to tell them. Everything dis. 
cussed in the parent-teacher conference 
need not be shared with the child, but he 
has the right “to be in on some of the 
plans made in his behalf.” That gives 
him the shared responsibility of carrying 
them out. 


Teacher-Teacher Conferences 


Many of the teacher’s worries might 
be eliminated by talking them over with 
someone who understands. So often 
beginning teachers need help in under- 
standing growth patterns of children, 
methods and materials for meeting indi- 
vidual differences of students and help 
with teaching methods. An experienced 
teacher can often give these helps. An 
understanding teacher who taught the 
children the preceding year can often 
give some practical ideas about class 
and individual interests and experiences 
they have had. It is true that much of 
this may be found in the child’s records, 
but too often this is not the case. The 
information given should be positive, 
helpful and specific, so that the teacher 
is helped in knowing the children rather 
than becoming biased. 


Teacher-Principal Conferences 


These can be very helpful if the prin- 
cipal is accessible and approachable. 
If the principal takes the attitude that he 
is a member of the team and that a child’s 
problem or a teacher’s problem is also 
his problem, he usually leaves the door 
open for understanding. 
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Child-Principal Conferences 


These take on new possibilities and 
new dimensions if the principal considers 
the child as a member of a team where 
decisions and plans are made. Here 
again the principal must be accessible 
and approachable. Skillful teachers 
make such a.conference possible by crea- 
ting ways of bringing the two together. 
Some of the best conferences usually 
happen in a friendly atmosphere when 
the principal visits with the child about 
a letter he has received from his class- 
mates. A committee talking through a 
problem would give a principal an oppor- 
tunity to observe a member of the com- 
mittee. Sometimes a child is sent to the 
principal to discuss a problem. The 
process of facing an issue together would 
give both the principal and the child an 
opportunity to understand each other 
better. 


One principal hung this sign on his 
door: 





PLEASE COME IN 
P’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU! 











Unless an emergency took him away, 
he made himself available during the 
time the sign hung on the door. When 
he was in conference the sign was re- 
moved. When he was free again it was 
replaced. 


There are many ways a principal can 
help in understanding children. Teach- 
ers, children and parents will have many 
suggestions if they have an opportunity 
to communicate what they know. 


Many other kinds of conferences are 
necessary if children are to be under- 
stood. Some of them are for children in 
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trouble. They need a kind of counselling 
that only the expert can give. Nurses, 
psychologists, social workers, speech 
therapists and others set up many kinds 
of conferences that involve the school, 
the parents and the child. 

Whatever the pattern of working, it 
is significant that the group process— 
where more than one person looks at the 
facts and where the group makes further 
plans together—promises a faster and 
more sensible solution. 


MORE EYES TO SEE AND 
MORE EARS TO HEAR 


The only way it is possible to have 
more eyes to see and more ears to hear 
is by involving more people. As we 
observe, listen, record, and then share 
what we find, our ability to interpret in- 
creases. There is merit in observing the 
child to gain insight into his thinking 
and reactions without his being conscious 
of the observation. Children’s responses 
differ in informal observations from 
those in formal situations. 

Miss Keller hung on the wall a brightly 
colored pumpkin which she had drawn. The 
facial expression on the pumpkin was definite 
and bold in color. Under the pumpkin she 
placed a sign which read: WHAT IS MY NAME? 
Below the question was a blank piece of paper 
on which children could write. She said noth- 
ing to the children; but as they dribbled into 
the room, between 8:30 and 9:00 o’clock, she 
observed that some of them discovered the 
picture but ignored the invitation. Others 
talked about a name. Others began to write. 
In sharing the experience later with the team, 
she said that even this little experiment gave 
her tremendous insight into the habits of the 
children. Powers of observation, ability to 
react, group behavior and the urge to think 
were observable factors in the situation. She 
set up many such planned situations where 
she could observe. 
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Photo by Leland Wong, Oakland, Calif. 


Sharing time: Visiting parents listen to David tell about his science interest. 


A team of teachers discussing the proc- 
esses of observing and listening to chil- 
dren suggested the following types as 
having possibilities: 


Sharing time—Where children have oppor- 
tunity to communicate. 

Planning together—How children accept or 
reject ideas. 

Committee processes—Power to think, or- 
ganize, concentrate and go to work are readily 
observable. 

When the teacher leaves the room—What 
do children do when they are on their own? 

Written responses such as—( They could be 
used with or without signatures ) 

“I wish —————___” 

“IT would choose ————-—— 

“I like a teacher who 

“If I could have one wish I would 

Choosing time—for reading, play activities. 
research problems, or any others where chil- 
dren’s choices and performances are evident. 

Playground activities—This is no doubt 
one of the most natural places to observe 
children. 











ory 
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Dramatizations—Sometimes the process of 
becoming someone else frees the child to be 
himself. There seems to be a relaxed security 
in hiding behind a costume. a mask. a puppet 
or a box. Miss Maxwell had observed that 
children even read better when acting out the 
characters in the book. Carl was no longer 
Carl who couldn’t read. He was the King of 
Persia and. in the process of becoming King. 
he lost his own identity and with it some of 
his fears and inhibitions about reading. As a 
result he read better. This experience told 
Miss Maxwell many things about Carl and 
gave her some leads for future plans for him. 





Role playing—A good technique for ob- 
serving children. As they step into someone 
else’s shoes. the children change personality 
and tell a skillful observer a great deal. 


Picture discussions—When children find 
words or ideas in pictures. Children with great 
anxieties see very different things in pictures 
than secure children see. Sometimes they see 
very little because their own troubled images 
get in the way. 
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As children perform rhythmically or 
academically, a teacher can observe a 
lot if she really looks and hears. When- 
ever children are working in a structured 
situation or an informal situation there 
is much to be seen and much to be learned 
through observation. Be cautious, how- 
ever. Don’t use the information gained 
against the child. Use it to understand 
him better. 

Parents Can Observe 


As the team of parents and teachers 
discussed factors in observation, the par- 
ents were amazed to discover the rich 
opportunities they have for observation 
and how important it might be to share 
what is found with the teacher. 

Listening to conversation during meal 
time (or when children are unaware of 
observation) would help parents to grow 
in understanding. A fascinating situa- 
tion would be to watch children’s reac- 
tions to TV programs. How children 
share with others in play activities, what 
kinds of roles they assume in dramatic 
play and how they respond to discipli- 
nary measures would help a parent to 
better understand the child. 

Collections, scrapbooks, children’s free 
art, favorite books, how they manipulate 
games tell a great deal. Mrs. Deakin 
said that the richest observation period 
in their home came when the family 
sat down together and she and her hus- 
band could watch the children at play. 
If unusual behavior is evident, parents 
will notice it if they have had the experi- 
ence of looking and listening. 

Children Can Observe 


The teachers in Midvale School noticed that 
some of the children developed poor eating 
habits—failed to eat all the food on their 
plates. After talking it over with the student 
council, it was decided to set up a committee 
to observe what was really happening. The 
committee discovered that the children left 
more food on some days than on other days. 
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By keeping records they discovered that chil- 
dren had likes and dislikes in foods. After 
observing for some time, they showed the 
findings to the school lunch committee so that 
some changes could be made in the menu. 
The information was shared with the teachers 
and a health program was launched that 
helped solve the waste. Parents were organ- 
ized into buzz groups to discuss this problem. 
With this help the home and the school worked 
as a team to build a better attitude toward 
lunch problems. 


Children tell a great deal as they 
record their feelings in many different 
ways. These methods have possibilities: 

Autobiography 

Family Pictures 

Stories about the Family 

My Happiest Day 

My Saddest Day 

What I Like Best about School 

What I Want to Be When I Grow up 


Mrs. Jones learned a great deal about 
Lynn and his deep yearnings as he wrote 
this story during Dog Week: 

“The reason I don’t have a dog is because 
my mother doesn’t like dogs or cats. | want 
a dog so very much but Mother won’t let me 
have one. When I even ask her about it. she 
gets boiled over. My cousin has eight or nine 
dogs but I haven’t had one.” 


WE LOOK BEYOND THE SCHOOL WALLS 


What should a teacher know about a 
child after he leaves school? What should 
we know about his environment? What 
are some of the influences in his life that 
we need to know about? 


Home 


It would help a teacher to know some- 
thing about the home conditions of the 
children. Is it an average, normal home? 
Are the parents living together? How 
many other children? The children’s 
records, if kept up to date, will give 
most of that information. Additional in- 
formation can be obtained through the 
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school nurse, the personnel worker, the 
parents or an interested person. A social 
worker has additional techniques for 
working with people and can get into the 
home. 

A teacher also gains valuable informa- 
tion from contacts with the parents 
through informal visits in the store, on 
the street, at church and in social 
activities. 

Is it the kind of family that plays 
together? 

Does the child have regular home 
responsibilities? Can he accept respon- 
sibility for doing a job? 

Sometimes children bring things to 
school from their home environment. 
Records, books, hobbies give insight into 
the child’s interests. 

TV, Comic Books, Movies 

How often does a child go to the 
movies? What kind does he like? How 
many hours are spent daily in front of 
the television screen? Are the comic 
books he reads good or poor? 


Religious Influences 


Does the child belong to a church? 
How active is he? How active are the 
parents? 

Would the child have a religious 
reason for not participating in certain 
activities of the school year (i.e., not 
participating in Christmas preparations 
and activities; not participating in danc- 
ing, or eating certain foods on certain 
days)? 

Cultural Activities 

Does the child take lessons in dancing, 
music, speech, dramatics? These outside 
lessons can be valuable and enrich the 
child’s life. But they can be overdone so 
that the child has no free time, rese1.ts 
extra lessons or receives too much reco :- 


nition. Does the child have a libravy 
card? What books does he bring hom::? 
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Recreation 


What recreational facilities exist in the 
community? Are the playgrounds well 
supervised? Do the children learn how 
to play together and work together? Can 
they learn good sportsmanship? Are they 
learning to lose gracefully, as well as to 
win? 

The organizations to which children 
belong exert a powerful influence— 
Scouts, Brownies, Cub Scouts and many 
others. 


Community Interests 


What is the work life of the people 
in the community? What is the child’s 
relation to the policeman, the fireman, 
the mailman? What is his attitude toward 
them? 

How do children act 
houses, stores, banks? 

How much influence does the child’s 
home and neighborhood have on his de- 
velopment? Some children live in 
crowded, downtrodden areas. They pass 
beer parlors, taverns, undesirable busi- 
ness houses on their way to school. They 
see things which other children are un- 
aware of. Does it influence them? 

Do the children come to school in- 
volved in neighborhood feuds? 

Is it the kind of community that will 
work together to put over a project? 


in business 


The parents and teachers in Central School 
observed that Halloween activities were be- 
coming obnoxious and undesirable. “Trick 
or Treat” seemed to be building an attitude of 
selfishness. Older children waxed windows 
and let air out of automobile tires. Children 
seemed to be on the streets at all hours of 
the night. A midnight show sponsored by the 
local theatre kept children up until the early 
morning hours. 

A committee composed of civic organiza- 
tions, representatives of city government, 
teachers, parents and children met to evaluate 
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the situation. It was decided to involve the 
entire community in a cooperative effort to 
improve the Halloween activities. The machin- 
ery was set up for a happy Halloween with no 
had effects. 

The 
with the plan. The children met in four differ- 
ent age groups and at four different times. 


children were anxious to cooperate 


Preschool and primary children met in the 
afternoon: intermediate grade children in the 
early evening and junior high school students 
at 8:30. Costumes, refreshments and appro- 
priate entertainment made up the program. 
These were substituted for the usual selfish 
or destructive activities. The success of the 
adventure has made it an annual affair. 


This is an excellent example of how 
an entire community, understanding the 
needs of children, met these needs 
through teamwork planning and action. 


WHAT THE TEAM LEARNED 


We have attempted to cite in this 
article only a few of the many ways in 
which the team process can help in 
understanding children. 

We were thrilled with the interest all 
had for wanting to find solutions. We sat 
amazed at the insight and sincerity we 
observed within the groups. 

We learned many things in experienc- 
ing together. We learned that parents, 
teachers, children and administrators 
have many of the same concerns. We 
developed a greater respect for the crea- 
tive ideas and solutions that we shared. 

We believe that the teamwork process 
is a type of communication that can 
surmount the barriers of fear, disinterest 
and neglect. In understanding children 
it has tremendous and satisfying pos- 
sibilities. 


Parents, teachers, children plan a community project. 
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By ETTA ROSE BAILEY 


JOHNN Y-COME-EARL Y 


The “early morning arrivals’—a perennial problem in many schools—was 


also a problem at the Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. 


Etta Rose Bailey, 


principal, describes the steps taken to involve children, teachers and parents in 
helping to bring about a solution. Here we have a real situation, with emphasis 


on the process. 


Ar rue MartHew F. Maury Scnoor 
in Richmond, Virginia, we have found 
that annual teacher study projects are 
helpful in our attempts to serve children 
better. This year the teacher project was 
to make a careful analysis of some of 
our ways of working with children. In 
undertaking the project, we focused con- 
sideration on a pertinent, common prob- 
lem and examined the process by which 
we sought solutions. We hoped to de- 
termine how much the way in which we 
work et a problem influences the effec- 
tiveness of the solution; to gain better 
understanding of how. when and why 
working at a common problem becomes 
an in-piring challenge to social groups. 

A specific project that would give us 
a chance to search for some of these 
values and to improve some phase of our 
school program was our aim. We realized 
that it would be re-essary to enlist the 
children’s cooperation if ways of working 
with them were to be studied. 


Problem Identified 

We asked ourselves, “What are some 
of the existing problems of common con- 
cern?” Some were listed by staff mem- 
bers. “Toward which of these should we 
direct our efforts?” The decision was 
to work on the perennial problem posed 
by the early arrival of some of the 
children. 
» Many of the children arrive at school 
long before the opening hour. A few have 
been found on the playground before 
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8:00 a.m. The school staff recognized it 
as a persistent problem. In harsh weather. 
the problem of early arrivals became 
most pressing. The teachers have found 
small groups of children huddled against 
the corners of the building in efforts to 
keep warm or dry while waiting for the 
building to be opened. The school staff 
felt that the menace to the health and 
safety of children waiting on the play- 
ground during harsh weather was real. 


Why the Early Arrivals? 

Why did the children come to school 
so early in the morning? The study 
should answer this question. The staff 
asked itself: What problems arise from 
children’s established patterns in com- 
ing to school? What is the proper hour 
for children to come to school? What 
attitudes, habits or skills would be in- 
volved in changing present patterns? Can 
these children tell time? Are they able 
to assume personal responsibility for 
arrival at the proper time? 


Children, Parents, Teachers Involved 


The staff grew enthusiastic over the 
prospect of guiding and directing the 
children in a research study of their 
problems. We felt the cooperation of 
parents was necessary. A member of the 
Research Department of the Richmond 
Public Schools was invited into staff 
discussions. A plan of action began to 
take shape. Traditional explanations, 
passed from teacher to teacher from year 
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to year, were available. But we wished 
to discover the facts from the children 
themselves. Teachers were aware of in- 
dividual reasons but we hoped the study 
would give us a better knowledge of the 
“why” of the early arrivals. 


Committees were arranged. 


A committee of ten chil- 
dren was set up to inter- 
view children who arrive early. The ten 
boys and girls were chosen by their class- 
mates in the 4th, 5th and 6th grades after 
full discussion in the classrooms of what 
the study was expected to accomplish, 
how the facts would be obtained, and 
what qualities interviewers must have to 
do their jobs successfully. 


Interviewers 


Researchers A teacher committee of 
five volunteered to serve 
as a research group and to assume re- 
sponsibility for setting up plans for pro- 
cedures with the children of the inter- 
viewing committee. It was decided that 
any questions or directions to the chil- 
dren’s interviewing committee should 
come through the research committee. 


Helpers A third committee of five 
teachers was arranged to serve 
as a supporting committee to help the 
researchers. Assembling and compiling 
answers and data obtained from early 
arrivals by the children’s committee 
would be performed by the supporting 
committee. When necessary, members of 
the committee would talk to parents of 
any child who gives confusing or am- 
b'guous answers to the interviewers. 


A fourth committee of 
parents was formed to work 
with the principal in formulating an an- 
nouncement of the proposed study to be 
sent to the home of every pupil in the 
school. Further responsibilities would be 
assumed by the parent committee as the 


Publicizers 
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study progressed. Mr. Ickes, one of the 
parents on the committee, came to school 
on the day the children’s committee was 
presenting and discussing the project in 
classrooms. Mr. Ickes observed the pres- 
entation and the reception of the plans 
by the other children. Whenever one of 
the children on the committee needed a 
little support, Mr. Ickes encouraged the 
child and the entire class with a remark 
or two. 


Techniques of Announcing and 
Interviewing 

Before going into the classrooms with 
the announcements, the children’s com- 
mittee (10 boys and girls) worked with 
the teachers’ research committee to plan 
the procedure. They talked about the pur- 
poses of the study as they understood it 
and about their role in it. Gaynelle, who 
lives across the street from the play- 
ground, expressed the belief that children 
can help in solving the problem. This was 
her illustration: “A new girl came in my 
room one day. She looked like a nice 
girl ... so I talked to her a lot. The next 
morning I saw her on the yard real early 
by herself and I came over and asked 
her to come to my house and wait for 
school time.” 

Jean Ellen agreed with Gaynelle by 
saying, “When my mother goes to work, 
I don’t come right to school but I help 
clean up until time to leave.” 

George Georges described his proposed 
interviewing method this way, “I will 
walk up pleasant and start a friendly 
conversation a moment or two before I 
ask the question.” He would tell the 
child, “You won’t get in trouble.” 


Each child on the interviewing com- 
mittee practiced announcements to be 
made to classrooms and his interviewing 
techniques. These were the statements 


Mr. Ickes observed. 
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Interviewing and Observing 


After the staff and the Research De- 
partment consultant decided that the 
interviews should be conducted 5 morn- 
ings in a period of 3 weeks, we were 
ready to begin. We wanted interviews 
with early arrivals on days with differ- 
ent weather conditions—a mild, fair 
morning; a rainy morning; a cold morn- 
ing. The children’s interviewing commit- 
tee realized they would have to dress ap- 
propriately for those days on the play- 
ground. Only the members of the research 
committee and the children’s interview- 
ing committee knew that the first inter- 
views would take place on Thursday, 
November 1. The children’s interviewing 
committee arrived promptly at 8:00 a.m. 
Mrs. McCoy and Mrs. Blanks, members 
of the teachers’ research committee, were 
already inside, ready to observe. 

The committee assembled and_re- 
assembled in small groups about the 
playground, appearing in high spirits. 
At 8:10 Woodrow (5th grade) arrived. 
The interviewer met him and wrote: 
“Because my mother goes to work early 
and because I have to leave when my 
mother goes to work.” 

A few moments later, Brenda _ ex- 
plained, “Because my mother goes to 
work early.” 

By 8:15 several children had come on 
the yard. They explained to the inter- 
viewers as follows: 

Leslie: “1 don’t have any reason.” 

Carol: “1 went trick or treating last night 
and got back at 7:30 and got up at 7:00 this 
morning and thought it was 7:30.” 

Donald: “Because I felt like it.” 

Herman: *\’m on the Safety Patrol.” 

John: “My clock was wrong.” 

Judy: “My father and mother 
work.” 

Mrs. McCoy and Mrs. Blanks stepped 
out on che yard. Five children just about 
to enter the gate saw them and ran. 

Linda, the friend who had been invited to 





went to 
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wait in Gaynelle’s home, arrived. She went 
to Gaynelle who questioned her and wrote: 
“My father and mother went to work early.” 

Rodney: “My clock was wrong.” 

Ruth: “My mother told me to go upstairs 
and get the clock and when I was coming back 
downstairs I dropped the clock.” 

Peggy: “The clock was fast.” 

Ronnie: “Never mind why I’m here so 
early!” 

Nancy: “My aunt brings me.” 

The interviewers turned over their 
notes to the teachers at 8:30. They re. 
ported only one problem. Junior high 
school children, crossing the yard, 
stopped on their way to school to listen 
to the conversations and said to the child, 
“Don’t answer him. Don’t tell him any- 
thing.” 

A teacher reported the following inci- 
dent: When the member of her class on 
the interviewing committee entered the 
classroom door, a child asked: ‘How 
many did you catch?” 

Studying Results of First Interview 

The supporting committee studied the 
material. They talked with the teachers 
of several of the children interviewed to 
gain further light on the comments. Ron- 
nie’s teacher described him as a boy who 
lacked educational opportunities. She 
felt that his answer reflected irrespon- 
sible behavior rather than an_ ugly- 
spirited response to the questioner. The 
supporting committee decided to wait for 
a second interview before visiting parents 
of any child. 

Other Interviews 

The interviewing committee on the job 
at designated spots interviewed 24 early 
arrivals in the second interview. When 
questioned, typical reasons were given: 

. didn’t have anything else to do.” 

. got a ride so came on.” 
‘... live a long ways away.” 
this. ) 


‘ 


(5 answered 
. 
. mother sent me. 
be 9° 
I wanted to come. 


*. .. mother leaves home early.” 
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Six days lapsed before the third inter- 
view was suggested by the teachers’ re- 
search committee. Reports were made to 
the teacher committee as follows: 


Douglas: “John E. said he didn’t have any 
reason.” 

Mary: “Aren’t some of those who say they 
don't have a reason little children?” 

Scott: “Carol Ann told me that she did leave 
home a little bit too early.” 

George: “All of us together haven’t got but 
ten names.” 

Douglas: “The word is getting around!” 


It was decided another interview be 
made the following day. Only 8 children 
came too early that morning. The fifth 
interviewing day was a cold day. This 
day 2 children came early but several 
arrived before the interviewing time was 
up. All reasons were heard. 


Data Studied 

Complete data accumulated from the 
5 interviews was reviewed by the teach- 
ers’ research committee and the children. 
Necessary recommendations were dis- 
cussed. The children were asked to con- 
sider if there seemed to be a few reasons 
given to all interviewers repeatedly: 

“A lot of children told us it was because 
their mothers went to work early.” 

Leader: “Can you think of any way in which 
these children could take care of the 
problem?” 

Gaynelle: “Some have told us that they 
make up the beds after their mothers have 
gone away.” 

Leaders: “Should we think in exactly the 
same way about every child coming to school 
early?” 

Jean Ellen: “No, because some haven’t ever 
come back since we talked to them about it. 
Some keep on coming back. Leslie for one.” 

George: “Leslie is one of my best friends. 
He told you he didn’t have a reason but / 
know he comes because I’m here. He sees me 
out of his grandmother’s kitchen window (two 
doors from the school yard) and just comes 
on over here. That’s really the reason.” 

Douglas: “The way to settle that is for us 
to keep George in the house.” (laughter) 
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Jean Ellen: “Maybe we'll have to send a 
note to the mothers to ask them to get after 
some of these children.” 

Linda: “No, don’t let’s get the parents yet. 
We started out telling everybody that we 
wanted to help them and we won't be doing 
it if we get their parents fussing at them.” 

Richard: “Why don’t we get together with 
all the children who have been coming early 
and talk to them?” 

George: “But some haven’t come since the 
first day way back November Ist. It wouldn’t 
be right to talk to them.” 

Michael: “Maybe we'd better pick out a few 
who seem to need it and talk to them one at a 
time.” 

Leader: “How about each of you selecting 
one who seems not to have understood us and 
talking to him or her? Would you agree that 
George should certainly take his friend, 
Leslie?” 


This was accepted as the next step and 
a follow-up discussion was scheduled for 
November 30. 

Mary: “I talked to Linda C. but she 


wouldn’t talk so I guess I wasn’t successful.” 

George: “Leslie is O. K. He'll stay inside 
his grandmother’s house until it’s time to 
come.” 

Jean Ellen: “Betty certainly did cooperate 
with me. She’s going to wash dishes after her 
mother leaves. Then she won't have to wash 
dirty dishes after school.” 

Linda: “I picked Linda Lou, but we’d just 
finished with a quarrel and she wouldn’t listen 
to me.” 

Douglas: “I'm sorry I didn’t get to talk 
to the one I picked.” 

Harry: “Barry said his father had just 
gotten a new television set. He said he’d look 
at it until school time.” 

Gaynelle: “I told mine to come by and walk 
to school with me. I told her it might help 
us both because sometimes I’m almost late.” 

Leader: “Has the committee finished its 
work? Is there anything else for us to do?” 

Mike: “I think the interviewers ought to 
come back one terrible winter day. It really 
hasn’t turned winter yet.” 

Linda: “When we started we said standing 
outside the building in cold weather was the 
bad thing.” 

Jean Ellen: “1 don’t think we've finished 
until we get after some children who still 
don’t do what we've asked them to do.” 
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Leader: “Should we consider our work not 
successful because a few out of the whole 
school seem not to be working with us?” 

Richard: “1 think we’ve changed things a 
lot. Miss Bailey told me that she got here 
real early one morning and she looked all 
around the yard because she needed some 
help but she couldn’t find a soul.” 

Douglas: “Miss B. (a teacher) told me that 
she heard a third grade boy yesterday talking 
to a new boy about coming early.” 

Leader: “Mrs. H. (a mother) told me that 
she drove to school twice one rainy day be- 
cause Ronald said he couldn’t come early when 
she started out with Robert who is working on 
the Safety Patrol.” 

Linda: “Don’t some of ‘these few’ children 
who keep on coming too early have good 
reasons? Oughtn’t we to do something about 
this? Couldn’t we help make some good plans 
for them? Maybe we could get them in the 
Extended School Program.” 

Leader: “Do you think it would be well for 
the children’s interviewing committee to plan 
to take another look at our work in a meeting 
with no adults present?” 


No Adults Present 
The children liked the idea. Plans 


were made for them to meet in the 
library :t 2:00 p.m. They were asked 
how they, without a single adult, would 
proceed. 


Linda: “Somebody will have to be chair- 
man.” 

Mike: “Not if everybody talks.” 

Gaynelle: “You mean not if everybody 
listens.” 

Leader: “Do you think it will be very im- 
portant for everybody, when the meeting 
begins, to think carefully about what the 
committee’s real job is?” 

Mary: “What is the committee’s job?” 

Gloria: “To hear what children say about 
coming early.” 

Douglas: “We've finished with that.” 

Mike: “Isn’t the committee’s job to see if 
we ve finished our work?” 

George: “Is it to see if we can do some- 
thing with children who haven’t done what we 
asked them to do?” 

Leader: “For a few moments. now, let us 
think about the problem that day of working 
in the committee without any adult help.” 
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Individuals told what they would say 
to get the meeting started. Some told how 
they, as members of the group, would 
keep coming back to a point they felt 
others were neglecting. 

The appointed hour arrived. All com- 
mittee members assembled in the library. 
The librarian observed from the desk 
without participating. The group imme- 
diately, without discussion, said Linda 
would be the chairman. 

Linda: “‘Now let’s get to work. We 
started the job. Now let’s finish it.” 


Discussion centered on the same 
problems discussed at the last meeting. 
Frequently the talk drifted around to 
“doing something” to individuals who 
hadn’t yet stopped coming too early. At 
the close of the period the leader joined 
the group and asked them if they felt they 
had moved ahead into anything new. 
Nobody could think of any really new 
point discussed. 


Individuals of both teachers’ commit- 
tees were asked to meet with the chil- 
dren’s interviewing committee to discuss 
the following agenda sheet: 


1. Exactly who are the children that have 
not responded to requests? Are their reasons 
for coming early valid ones? What arrange- 
ments could be made for these children so 
that everybody would understand and not be 
critical of them? 


2. Are parents, in a few cases, involved in 
the children’s ability to cooperate? Who 
should get in touch with them? How? 


3. Should everybody—all children. all 
teachers, all parents—be told how the com- 
mittees (children’s, teachers’, parents’) feel 
about the success of the job? How should they 
be told? Who should tell them—children or 
teachers or parents or representatives from 
all three groups? 


fEd. Note: The project is continuing. For this 
reason the author has offered no concluding 


statements. ] 
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By GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Teamwork for Learning 


Glenn O. Blough, associate professor of education, University of Maryland, 
describes three situations of “real learning that produced some behavioral 
changes in the learners and provided them with functional information, im- 


proved attitudes and appreciations.” 


Many TEACHERS BELIEVE THAT LEARN- 
ing is not confined to the school, teach- 
ing is not done by school teachers alone, 
and that enlisting the resources of people, 
places and things can produce satisfying 
educational results. 

Such teachers seem to have certain 
feelings in common. They believe that 
effective learning often begins when chil- 
dren face a real problem, the solution 
of which makes a difference to them. 
They believe the problem must also make 
real sense to the whole team. And they 
generally agree that the people who are 
to be involved must be convinced that 
their opinions are valuable and will re- 
ceive real consideration and evaluation. 
For example: 


Safety at the Corner 


The safety patrol of an elementary 
school in the outskirts of a growing com- 
munity took its work seriously. Despite 
their efforts, a child was injured in an 
accident at an intersection near the 
school. “There ought to be a light at that 
intersection,” the people said when the 
sirens had quieted down. The safety 
patrol boys said so too. Fortunately they 
go to a school where the principal and 
teachers listen to their suggestions. As 
a result, a special meeting was called to 
consider the problem of safety at the 
intersection. The following specific prob- 
lems were identified: “How can we really 
discover if a light is needed?” “Who 
puts up traffic lights?” “Where can we get 
help and advice about this problem?” 
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The children in this school are also 
fortunate in that their principal and 
teachers realize that adult guidance is 
often essential in solving problems of 
this nature. The staff knows that there 
may well be people in the school com- 
munity that would discourage such activ- 
ity by the children. In light of such ex- 
perience and knowledge, they enter into 
the planning so that the children would 
not meet with too much discouragement 
and opposition. They help the children 
plan carefully, proceed cautiously and 
operate wisely. They pave the way 
through sensible council with out-of- 
school persons involved. 

As a result of such careful planning 
an automobile association, the Police De- 
par'ment, the parents, the teachers and 
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Courtesy, Jannette Spitzer 


“The safety patrol... of a growing community 
took its work seriously.” 
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the City Council members constituted 
a team that solved the problems identified 
by the safety patrol. A light was in- 
stalled. Children learned about traffic 
surveys, the city government, their neigh- 
borhood and the solving of problems 
through cooperative efforts. All this time 
they kept right on with their three R’s. 
In fact, they learned how useful these 
“R’s” can be in communicating ideas 
effectively. 


Plants in the Gardens 


A fourth grade in a school that makes 
itself a real part of the community was 
studying plants and how they grow. Their 
teacher realizes that the things she hopes 
the children would learn are presently 
in operation in the community. She 
wishes that something would happen to 
make learning about plants real and even 
exciting. She gardens a little herself and 
consequently hit upon the idea of bring- 
ing a few items to contribute to the ever 
present “show-share-do-and tell” period. 
She brought a tulip bulb, an iris root, 
some zinnia seeds and a geranium slip. 
Then Alice McCreary asked if she could 
have some of the zinnia seeds to plant. 
That was the spark that started the real- 
ness and excitement that the teacher had 
hoped for. Children began to bring plants 
and seeds and bulbs and roots for each 
other. Parents got interested ; teachers got 
interested; so did the local garden club. 

Now when living things that need care 
begin to come to school, all sorts of real 
problems arise: “How do you transplant 
plants?” “What do plants need so that 
they can grow?” “What time of year do 
you transplant different kinds of plants 
and plant different kinds of seeds?” 
“Which plants grow in shade and which 
in sunlight?” “What is the difference 
between annuals and __ perennials?” 
“What kind of soil makes a good flower 
garden?” “How can you take care of 
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Courtesy Jannette Spitzei 


“, . . studying plants and how they grow.” 


plants to make them grow and blossom?” 

Questions like these are not easy for 
9 year olds to answer by reading. But 
the children discovered that there are 
other ways to solve problems. The local 
greenhouse owner was helpful; so was 
the president of the garden club. Through 
the experience of trying to make a good 
school flower garden, they discovered 
that the school custodian knew about 
gardening. They also learned _ that 
gardening is a year-round occupation 
and that short spurts of enthusiasm won’t 
substitute for continuous attention when 
you are trying to raise a_ successful 
garden. The “learning and doing” kept 
on after the “unit” was finished—a desir- 
able situation not always achieved. They 
also discovered that knowledge, skill and 
hard work can produce satisfying results. 
These results can be seen as you walk 
around the school and see the yards in 
the community—an example of team- 
work mutually beneficial to all. 


Conservation Culmination 


Miss Ellison hadn’t really intended to 
make much of a fuss about the conserva- 
tion experience in her sixth grade. But 
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that was before she had reckoned with 
Ann Watson whose father was a member 
of the State Conservation Department. 
But you'll have to admit something about 
Miss Ellison: she recognizes a resource 
when she sees one and she can spot a 
“teachable moment.” 

Ann Watson’s family is conservation 
conscious. They often ride in the country 
on Sunday, and Ann can recognize con- 
tour farming a mile away. She knows 
more about forest fires, their causes and 
control, than most grownups in the coun- 
try. And when Ann begins a recital about 
the necessity of good ground cover on 
a hillside, she makes converts of her 
classmates. 

The problem for consideration was 
the one the course of study suggested: 
“What are the problems of conservation 
in our state and what is being done about 
them?” Always before, the study had 
been fairly routine reading, a few pic- 
tures on the bulletin board, an experi- 
ment with letting the particles settle out 
of some muddy water and a short sum- 
mary. That was B.W. (before Watson). 

“My father is in the State Conserva- 
tion Department,” Ann announced “and 
he has books and movies and can do ex- 
periments and knows where to look. He 
wou!d help us I’m sure.” 


As things turned out Ann was right. 
The class began to identify what they 
thought might be the conservation prob- 
lems in their state, and they soon decided 
that they needed some expert help. As a 
result, their team was enlarged to in- 
clude the county agriculture agent, the 
hig school agriculture teacher and Mr. 
Watson. But these team members were 
not invited to join until, as the children 
said, “We better find out first where we 
are going with this conservation business 
so they will think we know what we are 
talking about.” The team efforts resulted 
in: the taking of an all-day trip through 
the country to see erosion, contour farm- 
ing, tree planting, an experiment station 
and some soil testing; the showing of a 
conservation moving picture at a sixth- 
grade room PTA meeting with accom- 
panying commentary by Mr. Watson and 
others. By now the team had enlarged 
to include parents who also were learn- 
ing. As a result of these activities and 
others like them, the conservation expe- 
rience culminated in real learnings that 
produced some behavior changes in the 
learners and provided them with func- 
tional information, improved attitudes 
and appreciations—no scrap books, no 
murals, no dioramas. 








ss Paw 
" THere IS NOTHING NEW IN GOOD TEACHING. WE HAD IT TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
ago. But through centuries of experience, through research, the use of marvelous 
new educational tools and resources, it is possible for us to organize instruction 
today so as to bring into play at any given time move of the good things the 
teacher has always done,” says Lawrence Gridley Derthick, newly appointed 
U. S. Commissioner of Education . . . There are many facets to his [Derthick’s] 
educational philosophy; one statement of this is to be found in his seven 
objectives of education discussed in a speech to U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 

(1) To teach the fundamentals of learning with the how-to-think process. 

(2) To meet the challenge to develop skills and basic scientific understandings. 

(3) To discover and stimulate the creative mind. 

(4) To engender the power for positive thinking. 

(5) To open channels of understanding with other lands and to promote good human 
relations at home. 

(6) To provide practice in good citizenship in the school and in the community. 

(7) To instill a religious consciousness and promote spiritual development of the 
individual . . . —From Education Summary (January 5, 1957), A. C. Croft Publications. 
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By KENT C. AUSTIN 


The Ungraded Primary School 


has the support of the community because “it is an important part of the team 
that makes it function,” says Kent C. Austin, principal, Westwood School, Park 


Forest, Illinois. 


Tue Park Forest, ILLINOIS, TOWN 
plan represents the combined thinking of 
severed individuals who envisioned a 
complete community for middle income 
families with children. Ground for the 
first dwellings was broken in October 
1947. The first “settlers” moved in less 
than a year later, in September 1948. 
Today the population has reached ap- 
proximately twenty-eight thousand and 
should ultimately approach thirty-five 
thousand in the near future. 

One of the basic educational policies 
adopted by the Board of Education one 
year after opening school in 1949 was 
the organizational scheme whereby the 
program in the primary grades—grades 
one, two, and three as they are custom- 
arily termed—was defined as the Un- 
‘graded Primary School. 


Continuous Progress 

The ungraded primary unit in School 
District 163, Park Forest, provides for 
continuous progress for each child with 
no skipping or repea! f any part of 
the primary program. primary child 
is called upon to learn that which is be- 
yond his capabilities. No chiid has to 
bide time waiting for slower or less 
mature children. All children enjoy the 
advantages of working with others who 
are at comparatively the same level of 
academic, social, emotional and physical 
development. 

Children are grouped somewhat homo- 
geneously according to social and emo- 
tional maturity, social compatibility and 
evidenced readiness for the reading pro- 
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gram. Reading progress is one important 
academic factor in the movement of chil- 
dren through the primary program. The 
sequence of learning experiences is con- 
tinuous. Each September the child re- 
sumes his school work at the point where 
he left off the previous June. 

No official reference is made to the 
grade level of each group—a door card 
indicates that it is a primary room and 
gives the teacher’s name. 

Children in each ungraded primary 
classroom are subdivided into learning 
levels. Each room normally contains 
three groups progressing at different 
rates in their academic work. Over- 
lapping in learning levels by rooms is 
“normal” and expected. 

Movement from one class group to 
another is made whenever there is indi- 
cation that a child’s growth warrants 
such a change. An attempt is made to 
process such changes during the school 
year to avoid any resemblance to tradi- 
tional failure or double promotion which 
at one time came at the close of a school 
term. 

The mechanics of moving a child from 
one classroom to another are designed 
and administered to minimize frustra- 
tion and misunderstanding. In most 
cases, the child involved is given an 
introductory period of approximately 
two weeks during which he is sent to 
the new classroom for part of the day— 
usually during reading periods. This is 
calculated to accustom him to his new 
class group while still maintaining the 
social ties with his old classmates. After 
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finding experiences with the new group 
more satisfying, the child invariably de- 
sires to be moved permanently into the 
new situation. Some individual work 
with his present teacher may be neces- 
sary to assure that no part of the child’s 
program is missed. 

Complete parental cooperation and 
understanding are definite goals in the 
operation of the Park Forest Ungraded 
Primary School. Parents are kept in- 
formed at all times concerning the status 
of their children. Contemplated changes 
never come as a surprise to them. During 
the period when the child is becoming 
acclimated to his new classroom environ- 
ment, a conference or perhaps a series 
of conferences are held with the parents. 
Normally, parents are concerned over 
their child’s school progress. They are 
satisfied to know the school personnel is 
cognizant of problems and is taking steps 
to rectify the situation. 

For the “average” child, progression 
through the ungraded primary program 
is almost the same as if he were attend- 
ing any good graded school. The slower 
progressing child may take four years 
to complete the ungraded primary unit. 
The exceptionally mature and fast learn- 
ing child may complete the ungraded 
primary program in two years. 

It should be emphasized that children 
do not complete the program on the 
basis of academic achievement alone. 
Such factors as social, emotional and 
physical maturity play a large part in 
the decisions. It should be understood 
that children do not repeat or skip any 
portion of the prescribed program—in 
all cases the learning program is con- 
tinuous, with the rate of progress varied 
to meet the needs of the individual child. 


Ungraded primary teachers in Park 
Forest are expected to handle all areas 
of instruction conducted in their class- 
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rooms. A music teacher who visits each 
primary classroom for thirty minutes 
once a week is the only other teacher 
who actually works directly with the 
pupils within the classroom. 

Supervisory consultants include a full- 
time building principal, a district cur- 
riculum coordinator, a teacher-librarian 
and a teacher who does part-time work 
with audio-visual aids. Special service 
personnel are available to aid classroom 
teachers: a guidance counselor, a school 
nurse, speech correctionists, and a teach- 
er of hard-of-hearing children. 

Primary teachers are encouraged to 
work with the same group for more than 
one year and preferably three years. 
However, because of the large teacher 
turnover and the great numbers of in- 
experienced teachers each year, this prac- 
tice has not been accomplished in many 
cases. 


Inier pretation to Prospective Teachers 

The administration of the Park Forest 
schools continually keeps in contact with 
teacher training institutions in the Mid- 
west area. Teacher placement bureaus 
are kept up to date through bulletins 
which enumerate vacancies, buildings 
under construction, curriculum changes, 
and other information of importance to 
prospective teachers. In addition, offers 
are made to schools of education to send 
Park Forest personnel to explain the 
ungraded primary school program to 
tcachers in training. Park Forest also 
cooperates with teacher training institu- 
tions by accepting practice teachers for 
training at all grade levels. 

Each year the administrators of School 
District 163 make recruitment trips to 
most Midwestern colleges and univer- 
sities. Usually a team of at least two 
administrators goes to each placement 
office to interview prospective candidates 
for teaching positions. During the limited 
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time available, every effort is made to ex- 
plain the ungraded primary school pro- 
gram. Each interviewer is equipped with 
a series of colored slides, a_ picture 
album, and literature which describes the 
community, the schools and the program. 


Primary teacher candidates are ex- 
pected, if at all possible, to observe the 
ungraded primary unit in operation in 
the Park Forest schools. While visiting. 
the candidates are interviewed by a group 
of veteran primary teachers who further 
explain the gradeless program and who 
seek a teacher evaluation of the candi- 
dates. 

Orienting New Teachers 

A one-week preschool workshop is 
held for new teachers prior to the open- 
ing of school in the fall. During this week 
every attempt is made to orient new 
teachers to all phases of the school pro- 
gram. All teachers, regardless of their 
grade assignments, are subjected to a 
program designed to facilitate complete 
understanding and encourage support of 
the ungraded primary school unit. Work- 
shop participants are asked to evaluate 
the program yearly, and the reactions 
are used to continually improve the 
workshop. 

Newly employed primary teachers 
are assigned a veteran ungraded primary 
teacher who acts as a “Big Sister” in 
profes ional and personal matters. 

Children are dismissed one-half hour 
early every Tuesday afternoon to pro- 
vide the time for professional staff meet- 
ings. Various types of inservice educa- 
tion progryms are scheduled at these 
times, includ'ng grade level meetings, 
building meetings, teachers’ organization 
meetings. and general administrative 
meetings. 

Other orientation and inservice edu- 
cation gatherings are the District 163 
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Fall Outdoor Workshop, the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association Institute Day, the Rich 
Township Teachers’ Workshop, the Dis- 
trict 163 Mid-year Workshop, and the 
Cook County Visiting Day. Planned by 
teachers and administrators, these usually 
feature local, state, and national educa- 
tional consultants. 


Visiting Other Classrooms 

When necessary and requested, ar- 
rangements are made for ungraded pri- 
mary teachers to visit other classrooms 
within the school district. These intra- 
district visitations are arranged through 
the curriculum coordinator’s office. 

Professional advancement is encour- 
aged by offering extension courses for 
credit whenever necessary arrangements 
can be worked out. The teachers’ salary 
schedule is designed specifically to en- 
courage advanced training, and salary 
inducements are paid for each six hours 
of training beyond the basic bachelor’s 
degree. 


Parent Participation 

The need for a continuous and effec- 
tive public relations program with 
parents is energetically and effectively 
met in Park Forest. The parent educa- 
tion program is divided into two phases: 
district-wide activities and _ individual 
building endeavors. 

Late in the spring of each year a gen- 
eral orientation meeting is held for all 
parents of kindergarten children who will 
be entering the ungraded primary school 
the next school year. This get-together is 
co-sponsored by local PTA groups and 
the school district professional staff. The 
PTA takes charge of publicity, invita- 
tions and refreshments, while the school 
staff takes the responsibility of explain- 
ing all phases of the ungraded primary 
program. Ample time is given to answer- 
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ing questions, and conferences are sched- 
uled for parents who wish further ex- 
planations. 

The continuous enlargement and tran- 
sient nature of the school population in 
Park Forest necessitate continuous parent 
orientation: therefore, two additional 
“New Parents’ Night” programs are held 
each year. Once again the PTA cooper- 
ates by keeping records of and sending 
invitations to new families who have 
moved into the district since the last par- 
ent orientation meeting. 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 

The ungraded primary teacher plays 
an important and strategic role in the 
program of parent orientation. Parent- 
teacher conferences are conducted twice 
vearly, in early November and _ late 
April. During these conference periods, 
parents expect and get answers to their 
questions and further explanations of 
the ungraded primary unit. 


Open House, Handbooks 

Early in the fall an “Open House” 
night is conducted in each school. The 
usual procedure includes a short group 
meeting of all parents followed by an in- 


formal explanation of the work being 
don2 and planned for the year by in- 
dividual teachers in their classrooms. 
Parents are given ample opportunity to 
examine the books and materials and 
to observe the school’s physical facil- 
ities. 

Fach parent is given a handbook which 
explains school district policies and de- 
scribes the ungraded primary unit. 
Periodically during the school year, 
parents receive bulletins designed to 
point out some specific method of teach- 
irg or some phase of the ungraded 
primary school program. 


Satisfaction in Program 


Results of a 1955 Parent Opinionnaire 
showed 96 per cent of the parents of un- 
graded primary school children as satis- 
fied with the general operation of the 
gradeless primary program in Park 
Forest. 

While the newness of the community 
and the transient nature of the popula- 
tion made it impossible for the general 
public to formulate the ungraded pri- 
mary unit program, parents are an im- 
portant part of the team that makes it 
function. 





A Little Child 


am a little child 


paint fearlessly 
hammer loudly 


build recklessly 


write originally 


sing rapturously 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I read imaginatively 
I 
I 
N 


fay man never quell my creativity 


Just refine it! 
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By ARTHUR W. COMBS 


The Math of Competition 


Every AGE HAS BEEN THE VICTIM OF ITS 


myths. Ours is no exception. When peo-° 


ple believed the world was flat, they 
stayed away from the edge for fear of 
falling over. When people believed in 
witches, innocent people were put to 
death. When it was thought that illness 
was the result of “bad blood.” many a 
defenseless sick man was “cured” of his 
malady by bleeding him to death. Myths 
can have disastrous consequences vitally 
affecting our ability to deal with pressing 
problems. 


Guided by Beliefs 


All this would not be so bad if it were 
not for the unfortunate effects a myth 
can have upon our success in dealing 
with our pressing human problems. What 
a man believes is important. If he be- 
lieves the Democrats have the right 
answers to government, he votes the 
Democratic ticket. If he believes the 
Republicans would do a better job, he 
votes for the GOP. He can only behave 
in terms of what seems to him to be so. 
This will be true whether the beliefs he 
holds are really so or not. As individuals 
or as nations, our beliefs guide our every 
act. Myths, false beliefs, have the same 
effects as true ones. 


Imprisoned by Misconceptions 


Horrible as it seems to us today, the 
snake pit treatment of the insane in the 
last century seemed sane and sensible to 
our forefathers who believed in the myth 
of men possessed of devils. Myths always 
seem right and proper to those who hold 
them. They always have. They still do. 
We, too, can be prisoners of our miscon- 
ceptions, dupes of our false beliefs. 
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Among the worst offenders in our time is 
the myth of competition. 


Misled by Fables 

“Competition,” we have told ourselves, 
‘is a powerful motivating force!” “We 
live in a competitive society!” ‘“Com- 
petition makes us efficient and improves 
the quality of the product!” These are 
fables with which we delude ourselves 
in this generation. These are principles 
we have often chosen to guide us in in- 
dustry, government, athletics—even in 
educaticn. If these principles are not 
true, we run a great risk. 

We cannot afford to become victims 
of our myths any longer than absolutely 
necessary. Modern myths can be just 
as frustrating dnd inaccurate as those 
of years ago. Confusion in our beliefs 
leads to confusion in our acts. Beliefs 
based upon false assumptions lead to 
behavior that is likewise false and in- 
effective. It is particularly important 
in time of world crises that the funda- 
mental assumptions on which we base 
behavior be as clear and precise as we 
can make them. Above all, we cannot 
afford to base our educational system 
upon fallacies lest we saddle the next 
generation with our own misperceptions. 
If our beliefs about competition are 
myths, we need to re-examine some of 
our most cherished fundamental assump- 
tions. 

Myths are insidious things. They pro- 
vide us with comfort and lull us to sleep. 
The great danger of myths is not that 
they are wrong. Rather the danger lies 
in the fact that myths are likely to be 
partly right. Unfortunately, there is 
nothing more dangerous than a half-right 
idea. A half truth is worse than a false- 
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hood. Falsehood is easy to reject, but 
half truths have just enough of the genu- 
ine to give us a feeling of contentment. 
They encourage us to go on in the ways 
we have started in the vain hope that, 
if we can but do it a little better or try 
a litt'e harder, surely sooner or later 
we shall achieve perfection. Sometimes 
this does happen. But sometimes it is 
better to give up the old ideas and search 
for better ones. 

Let us examine the three most common 
beliefs about competition. 


Mytu #1. We live in a competitive 
society. THE Fact: We live in the most 
cooperative interdependent society the 
world has ever known! Two great trends 
in history have made cooperation an 
absolute must for our way of life—the 
ever increasing dependence of people 
on one another and the tremendous in- 
crease of power in the hands of indivi- 
duals. The world has become a very 
small place where we live, almost liter- 
ally, ‘in each other’s laps. People of 
whom we have never heard produce and 
control our food, clothing and shelter. 
Thousands of people are involved in the 
deli:ery of a quart of milk to our door 
each morning! Milk would never reach 
us without the smooth cooperation of all 
friends on whom we depend for its pro- 
duction, processing, and transportation 
from the cow to our doorstep. Thousands 
more are or have been engaged in pro- 
ducing machinery for handling crops to 
feed cows, for pasteurizing and bottling 
the milk or in building roads and vehicles 
which make its transportation possible. 

We are impressed by the competitive 
features of our society and like to think 
of ourselves as essentially a competitive 
people. Yet we are thoroughly and com- 
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pletely dependent upon the goodwill and 
cooperation of millions of our fellow 
men. From the engineer who keeps the 
electric turbines running through the 
night to the garbage men who keep our 
cities livable, each of us must rely on 
others to carry out the tasks we cannot 
perform ourselves. Few of us could 
live for more than a very short time 
apart from others. Whether we like it or 
not, we are thoroughly and completely 
dependent upon the goodwill and cooper- 
ation of others at every moment of our 
lives. In turn, thousands of other people 
are dependent on us. We are indeed 
“our brothers’ keepers” as never before 
in history. 

Although it is true that we occasionally 
compete with others, competition is not 
the rule of life but the exception. Com- 
petition makes the news, while coopera- 
tion supplies the progress. One needs but 
to reflect on his own past twenty-four 
hours to discover how overwhelmingly 
his behavior has been cooperative and 
how seldom competitive. 

The great industrial and _ scientific 
ad-ances of the Jast century have made 
individual people more important than 
ever. The net effect of our great tech- 
no'ogical advances hes been to place 
ever-increasing amounts of power in the 
hards of ordinary people. Even the 
least of us has control over the welfare 
of others. The average man has hundreds 
of horsepower at his fingertips at the 
nearest light switch. When he sits behind 
the wheel of his car, he has a fearful 
projectile at his command. He could 
not drive unless he could count on others 
to cooperate with him by staying on his 
own side of the road. The welfare and 
safety of each of us in a cooperative 
society depends upon the cooperation 
of each of our fellow citizens. We may 
live for days without competing with 
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others, but we cooperate from morning 
to night. 

The very history of our country has 
been one of increasing cooperation. Our 
nation was founded when a group of 
sevarate colonies agreed to join in a co- 
operative republic. Our great Civil War 
was fought to assure continued coopera- 
tion between North and South. Our legis- 
latures, courts, government bureaus and 
agencies are institutions for cooperative 
effort. Who can forget the tremendous 
cooperative effert carried on by our 
armed forces in World War II? At the 
very moment we pat ourselves on the 
back as a great competitive people, we 
stand in swe of the release of atomic 
energy, the greatest cooperative scien- 
tific effort of all time. 

Even cur great industries which we 
offen point out with pride as samples 
of our competitive way of life turn out. 
on closer analysis, to be outstanding 
examples of cooperation. Although they 
loudly proclaim the virtues of comveti- 
tion, our great industrial organizations 
are thoroughly dependent upon the 
smooth integration of thousands of inter- 
dependent workers. We are likely to 
forget that the great contribution of Hen- 
ry Ford to modern industry was the 
development of the assembly line—a 
highly organized method of getting peo- 
ple to work together in the manufacture 
of a product. Our great “competitive” 
industries are marvels of cooperative 
effort. 

Despite the fact that we live in the 
most coonerative, interdependent society 
the world has ever known, we persist in 
the fallacy that our way of life is based 
on competition. Even worse, some would 
heve us teach our children, who must 
live in a cooperative world, that com- 
petition is the way to successful living! 
This is training children to live in a world 
that does not exist! Fortunately, children 
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themselves resist this process with great 
vigor. We are lucky indeed that they 
never quite fall for this deception. They 
quickly learn for themselves the value 
of working together and cooperate just 
like the grownups they see around them. 


Mytu #2. Competition is a powerful 
motivating force. THE Fact: Only those 
compete who feel they have a chance of 
winning. The rest ignore the competition. 

Psychologists, sociologists and educa- 
tors who have been doing research on 
corpetition for several decades tell us 
that the people who work for prizes— 
who enter into competition with other 
people—are only those who feel they 
have a chance of winning. Competition 
is of limited value as a means of motiva- 
tion since it motivates few. We do not 
work for things we feel we cannot 
achieve. We work only for things that 
seem within our grasp. It makes little 
difference how the situation looks to an 
outsider. We are motivated by competi- 
tion only when we feel we have a chance 
of winning. It may seem to others we 
have a splendid chance for success: if 
it doesn’t seem so to us it might just as 
well not be so. No one has yet figured 
out a way of making people feel what 
does not seem to them to be so. Our 
feelings are still our private property. 

People who do not see much chance 
of success cannot be inveigled into mak- 
ing an effort. They ignore the competi- 
tion whenever they are able. Any teacher 
knows that children who work for scho- 
lastic honors are only the few who feel 
a possibility of winning. The rest of the 
children sit back and let the competitors 
work like crazy while the noncompetitors 
go about more important business of 
their own choosing. Those who feel they 
cannot achieve are quite content to let 
others do it. This is very frustrating 
in children, but adults behave so too. 
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On any fall Saturday afternoon one can 
find in any football stadium thousands 
of adults who need exercise gathered to 
ratch twenty-two men who don’t need it 
get it. Competition exists only among 
those who feel able. The rest of us sit 


back as spectators and watch them beat 
‘their brains out. Competition as a means 


of motivation has been vastly over-rated. 
Forcing people to compete may even 


have serious negative consequences, for 


competition is threatening and discoura- 
ging to those who feel they cannot com- 


| pete. Competition is often used as a 
_means of getting people to extend them- 
selves. Although it is thought to be a 


means of “challenging” people, it may 


_ actually be severely threatening. Wheth- 


er or not competition is challenging or 
threatening will depend upon how the 
situation seems to the competitor, not how 
it seems to an outsider. The difference 


' between threat and challenge is some- 


ling inside of one. People feel challenged 

when confronted with a situation they 
eel able to deal with successfully. They 
ieel threatened and discouraged by sit- 
uations that seem to them beyond their 
capacities. What seems like a challenge 
to an outsider may seem to an individual 
to be deeply threatening and discourag- 
ing. How things seem to people is an 
internal affair that goes on inside their 
own skins and is only indirectly open 
to external manipulation. 

Left to themselves people will compete 
only rarely, and then only when they 
feel a chance of success. Forcing people 
to compete in spite of themselves can 
only result in discouragement or rebel- 
lion. That is what people are like. When 
the cards are stacked against us, we give 
up playing or start a fight with the people 
responsible for the stacking. Forced to 
compete against his will, a child may 
simply “go through the motions” of his 
job in a dispirited listless manner or 
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break out in some form of opposition 
to his oppressors. It is only those who 
have been fairly successful who value 
competition so highly. People do not 
learn to feel able by repeated experience 
of failure. 

A democratic society is dependent 
upon our ability to produce people who 
see themselves as adequate and able. 
People who feel inadequate to deal with 
life are, at best, a drag upon society and, 
at worst, an outright danger. An inter- 
dependent way of life like ours requires 
people who feel adequate and able and 
who are dependable. One of the great 
tragedies of our time is that millions of 
people feel far less able than they really 
are. What is more, because they feel so 
they behave so. This in turn leads to a 
deadly vicious circle. Believing them- 
se'ves inadequate, people behave inade- 
quately. The rest of us, seeing them 
hehave inadequately, judge them to be in- 
adequate, which proves what they thought 
in the first place! This kind of merry- 
go-round can be dangerous to our way 
of life. People without faith in them- 
selves are fair game for the Communist 
lure of salvation. We cannot afford a 
threatened and discouraged population. 
Too much is at stake. 


The aim of competition is to win and 
the temptation is to win at any cost. 
Although it begins with the laudable 
aim of encouraging production, competi- 
tion quickly breaks down to a struggle 
to win at any price. Competition is a 
powerful motivating force—for those 
who think they have a chance of winning. 
Winning, itself, is a “heady” business 
which can become an end in itself, trap- 
ping the competitor in a net of his own 
making. Many schools can observe this 
in their own varsity sports where the 
game and the players are often lost in 
the desperate need for victory. 
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The means we use to achieve our ends 
are always bought at a price. The price 
of winning may be more than we want 
to pay. Price tags must be read not only 
in dollars and cents; they must be read 
as well in terms of human values, of bro- 
ken bodies, broken spirits and disheart- 
ened and disillusioned people who do not 
appear in the winner’s circle, on the 
sports pages or as guests of honor at the 
testimonial banquet. 

Competition encourages lone-wolf en- 
deavors, and lone-wolves can be danger- 
ous to a cooperative society. We need to 
be able to count on other people to seek 
our best interests along with their own. 
In the headlong rush to win, competition 
too easily loses sight of responsibility. It 
values aggression, hostility and scorn. 
“Dog eat dog” becomes its philosophy. 
Too often the degree of glory involved 
for the victor is only in direct proportion 
to the abasement and degradation of the 
loser. 


Mytu #3. Competition is a useful de- 
vice for controlling and improving 
quality. THE Fact: Competition is ineffi- 
cient and outmoded as a means for qual- 
ity production. 

Progress of society is dependent upon 
success in producing the best possible 
products at the least possible cost. This is 
true whether we are talking about things 
or people. Furthermore, to assure im- 
provement, we need to engage in a con- 
tinual process of evaluation of our prod- 
ucts and ourselves. We need to be forever 
engaged in a process of quality testing. 
Quality testing, however, should not be 
confused with competition. 

Through a kird of “survival of the 
fittest,” competition has historically 
served as a rough device for screening 
out quality. There can be no doubt that 
contrast is an effective means of em- 
phasizing the respective qualities of ob- 
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jects being compared. There can be no 
doubt either that this sort of elimination 
process does provide us with a kind of 
quality testing. But at what a price! With 
all the means of quality testing which 
modern science has placed at our dis- 
posal, must we still be tied to horse and 
buggy methods? While competition may 
result in better products over a period of 
time, it is an inefficient and fumbling 
means of improving quality at best. Like 
going from New York to Chicago, you 
can make it on foot if you like. but it 
takes a lot longer that way. 

Although competition may sometimes 
serve as a primitive approach to quality 
testing, these two are by no means the 
same. Quality testing seeks to discover 
the facts, to determine quality on the 
basis of disinterested examination. Com- 
petition is not concerned with production 
of quality, but with winning acceptance. 
One seeks facts, the other seeks to con- 
vince. One seeks the truth as an end in 
itself, the other uses the truth for its own 
extrinsic purposes. 


Encourages Deception 


The aim of competition often becomes 
one of winning the market rather than 
producing a better product. The sales- 
man competing for my business is not so 
much interested in producing a good 
product as in selling his product regard- 
less of its defects. He does not display 
its weaknesses; he hides them. Competi- 
tion seeks to prove superiority, even if 
it does not exist. It places the emphasis 
upon capturing the buyer rather than 
producing a better product. As a result it 
encourages deception and places a 
premium upon dishonesty. Quality test- 
ing, on the other hand, examines the 
product and rests its case on quality. It 
is a scientific approach to the improve- 
ment of people or things. Competition 
as a means of assuring us of quality has 
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been almost entirely supplanted by the 
much better, more efficient means sup- 
plied by modern science. So accurate is 
much of this testing that with modern 
methods we can even predict the quality 
of an airplane wing before it is made! 


Controls Prices 


The major value of competition in our 
modern industrial structure seems to lie 
in its control of prices. By placing two 
products in competition we sometimes 
encourage producers to cut costs and 
lower prices. Interestingly enough, even 
then they can only cut costs by improved 
cooperation for more efficient produc- 
tion. In recent years businessmen them- 
selves have turned their backs on com- 
petition. Fair trade laws are needed, they 
claim. to prevent their being forced out 
of business by cut-throat competition! 


Competition and Democracy 


The kind of interdependent coopera- 
tive society we live in requires people 
upon whom we can depend. Competition 
destroys feeling of trust in ourselves and 
other people. By glorifying winning even 
at the cost of human values, competition 
produces a fear of other people. This is 
in direct contradiction to the kind of 
attitude required for a successful co- 
operating organization. A cooperative 
society like ours must be based upon 
faith in other people. One cannot cooper- 
ate effectively with people he fears. 

The success of a democracy depends 
upon the production of independent 
people of dignity and integrity provided 
with accurate and realistic information 
about themselves and their surroundings. 


What undermines respect for ourselves 
or other people is dangerous to all of us. 
Whether we like it or not, we are com- 
pletely dependent on the goodwill of our 
fellows at every moment of modern com- 
plex existence. What destroys trust in 
ourselves or others makes communica- 
tion difficult and cripples cooperative 
effort. 

When our beliefs have been clear and 
accurate, we have made progress. As 
each age has succeeded in casting off the 
shackles of its peculiar myths and mis- 
perceptions, it has found new ways to 
deal with old problems, more effective 
means of achieving a better life for all. 
When we gave up thinking that weather 
was solely the whim of the gods, its 
prediction became possible. The science 
of medicine became possible with de- 
velopment of the germ theory of disease. 
Whenever we have succeeded in throw- 
ing off the shackles of our current myths 
and fables we have found it possible to 
make new strides toward greater under- 
standing and a better life. This has been 
true in every age, and it’s just as true in 
ours. 

The greatest problems of our times 
are problems of human _interrelation- 
ships. We cannot afford to be guided in 
these relationships by misconceptions 
about how these human relations can 
best be achieved. We cannot afford to 
base educational practices on ideas of 
doubtful value. Education cannot be 
satisfied with part truths. The stakes are 
too great. Unless we can learn to live 
together, we may not live at all. The 


to the dining room without getting on his tricycle. 


myth of competition has been with us 
long enough. 
Lal 
ashe: 
Four 1s THAT TRYING AGE WHEN A BOY CAN’T GO FROM THE LIVING ROOM 
—From Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, by permission. 
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By S. FAIANS-GLUECK 


Concerns for Children are Worldwide 


... In Israel 


KiinpercarTeNs 1X ISRAEL PROVIDE EDUCA- 
tion for children from 3 to 6, or 4 to 6. The 
first kindergarten was established in 1892 in 
one of the first settlements of the modern era 
of Jewish colonization in Palestine. Today a 
network of kindergartens all over the country 
gives evidence of their rapid development 
and the community’s appreciation of their 
services. These kindergartens are not only in 
well-established communities, in cities and vil- 
lages. in individual agricultural settlements 
and in the Kvutza and Kibbutz.' but in all 
new settlements. 

Citizens and educational authorities have 
always shown an interest in developing and 
improving kindergartens. so that a high edu- 
cational standard has been attained in these 
institutions. 

Since the establishment of the state of 
Israel, the kindergarten system has greatly 


expanded: 


Expansion of Kindergartens in Israel 


1948 1956 
KINDERGARTENS 426 1,806 
CLASSES 600 2,434 
CHILDREN 15,695 * 72,257 


* 460° increase in 8 years 


Two important factors in the expansion of 
migrant children in kindergartens have been: 


Ingathering of Exiles: Mass immigration 
has doubled the population. Eastern com- 
munities which form a large proportion of 
the new immigration have large families. 


Free and Compulsory Education Laws: This 
law makes attendance in the kindergartens 
compulsory for children between the ages of 
5 and 6. 


It is particularly worth while to note that 
our young State is among the first of enlight- 


! Kibbutz and Kvutza are in Hebrew collective settle- 
ments which are an important sector of the Jewish vil- 
lages. Their basic principles are collective ownership of 
the means of production and of property, equality of the 
individual, mutual responsibility. The physical and spirit- 
ual needs of the members are provided for. The member 
has no worries regarding food, clothing, housing, educa- 
tion for his children, cultural needs, health needs, life 
insurance. Men and women are equal in duties, rights 
and responsibilities. Each gives a full day’s work. 
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ened countries to include kindergarten in its 
system of compulsory education. Legislation 
was passed in a period when the State was 
struggling with serious economic problems 
—laying the foundation for its existence. 


The figures given show an increase of 
460° in the number of children from 1948 
to 1956 in kindergarten enrollment: they do 
not express the actual number in need of 
kindergarten education. Due to shortage of 
buildings. equipment and budget. it has been 
impossible to open new kindergartens needed 
for the constantly growing population—espe- 
cially for children under compulsory age. 


Women’s organizations of the country, in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Education 
and Culture and the Ministry of Welfare, 
have done some fine pioneer work in the new 
immigrant settlements in establishing kinder- 
gartens and in providing hot midday meals 
for children. However, even their efforts have 
not covered the needs. Need for kindergartens 
and child care centers is still great. Moreover, 
existing kindergartens lack equipment and 
are often housed in inadequate buildings. The 
help and encouragement given by the National 
Council of Jewish Women of America must 
be mentioned with gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. For years it has been sending a steady 
stream of toys and work material for im- 
migrant children in kindergartens. 


The Kindergarten System 

Organization 

Kindergartens are maintained by various 
authorities: municipalities, local councils and 
rural communities in cooperative settlements 
(Moshave Ovdim, Kibbutzim, Kvutzot). vil- 
lages and colonies. Kindergarten classes for 
children 5 to 6 years old (under the Compul- 
sory Education Law) receive the same assist- 
ance as the elementary schools. All teachers 
get their salary from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In districts in which there are no organi- 
zed local body or women organizations, the 
kindergartens are maintained by the Ministry 
of Education. 
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Women’s organizations, assisted by the 
Ministry ef Welfare, have maintained kinder- 
gartens for under-privileged and immigrant 
children under the age of 5, who are not pro- 
vided for under the Compulsory Education 
Law. 


In addition to kindergartens maintained by 
the Ministry of Education, public authorities 
and the women’s organizations, there is a 
large number of privately conducted kinder- 
gartens. These have been established for the 
greater part in cities and suburbs and, to 
some extent, in the larger villages. They are 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Teachers and are partly under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education. Steps are being 
taken for supervision to include all of them. 


Kinds 

The typical kindergarten in the country 
has 35-40 children and is in session from 8 
am. until 1 p.m. Here the children receive 
only lunch at mid-morning, but in the kinder- 
gartens for immigrant children a hot meal is 
served before they leave. 


The day nursery or day kindergarten is 
usually maintained by the women’s organi- 
zations. Its program is similar to that of the 
typical kindergarten. The children remain 
from 7:30 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. There the 
children receive considerable care. They are 
washed, fed three meals a day (breakfast, hot 
dinner and “afternoon tea’) and provided 
time for an afternoon rest in the nursery. The 
staff consists of the teacher, an assistant, a 
nurse or additional teacher. The meals are 
prepared by a special cook. 








Children from an immigrant camp have outdoor recreation. Courtesy, National Council of Jewish Women 





There is a larger age range among the 
children of these day nurseries than in the 
ordinary kindergarten. In addition to classes 
for children from three to six, there are also 
groups of children below kindergarten age. 
The children either come from families who 
are social cases or from families in which the 
mother goes off to work. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The kindergarten is housed in a special 
building (or apartment) and not under the 
same roof with a school. It usually consists 
of one or two groups and never more than 
four groups in one building. This arrange- 
ment is in keeping with our educational prin- 
ciples: keeping the young child from noise 
and confusion of the school; educating him 
in an intimate and homelike atmosphere. This 
is of primary importance for healthy develop- 
ment in early years. 

The kindergarten is not an institution for 
formal studies nor does it emphasize acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Our program aims at 
providing fundamental needs of the child: 
giving him opportunity for physical develop- 
ment and social contacts, building up his con- 
fidence and emotional stability, developing his 
mental capacities. We want to show him the 
way to independent activity and self-expression 
in everyday life and to imbue him with a 
feeling of rootedness in his homeland, lan- 
guage and culture. In short, the program is 
directed toward all-around development of his 
personality. 

Naturally and without compulsion, the child 
learns a great deal in the course of his years 
in kindergarten—more, in fact, than is learned 
in an equivalent period of time in any other 
institution. 
























NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 
New ACE Branches 





Coppin State Teachers College ACE, Baltimore, Md. 


Norwalk ACE, Calif. 

San Diego State College ACE, Calif. 

Second Waco ACE, Texas 

Western Michigan College ACE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Northwestern College ACE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reinstated ACE Branches 
Adrian ACE, Mich. 
Cannon County ACE, Tenn. 
Henry County ACE, Tenn. 
Texas Southern University ACE, Houston, Texas 
New Commissioner of Education 

Lawrence G. Derthick has been named Com- 
missioner of Education of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Mr. 
Derthick. a long-time friend of ACEI and 
young children, was superintendent of schools 
in Chattanooga. 


We are glad to hear! 

A questionnaire sent in October to Branches 
and individual members of ACEI has brought 
replies of such warmth, expressing confidence 
in the work of the Association, that it is 
dificult for us to believe that the questions 
asked were unbiased. 

Those who replied said almost with one 
voice that they as members could do much to 
increase the number of people who know and 
use the services of ACEI. 

The repeated expression of interest in help- 
ing groups to organize ACE Branches gives 
us confidence that more and more people will 
soon be working together in the interests of 
children. 


Visit with HEW Secretary 

Mary Leeper, Executive Secretary Emeritus, 
and the Executive Secretary had an informa- 
tive conference in December with Marion 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. We met to discuss the appointment 
of a competent person to take the position 
as Chief of the Children’s Bureau formerly 
held by Dr. Martha Eliot. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States calls a White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 1960, 
following the custom of three decades, broad 
and effective leadership will be needed in the 
Children’s Bureau. 
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Mr. Folsom emphasized the need for a per- 
son competent in the many areas of work of 
the Bureau and expressed the desire to have 
suggestions from ACEI regarding capable 
people. 


An Adventure 
—and a wonderful one—is yours for the 
reading. An Adventure in Higher Education 
is the story of National College of Education, 
written carefully and in a warm, devoted 
manner by the late Edna Dean Baker. 
Published in a limited edition by the 
Bureau of Publications, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois, the book was 
finished just a few weeks before Miss Baker’s 
death in March 1956. 


Private Plane to Los Angeles 

Two delegates to the 1956 ACEI Confer- 
ence flew from their home in the Midwest in 
their own airplane. The plane is being made 
ready now for a trip to Los Angeles for the 
1957 Conference. How are you planning to 
travel? 


Australian Pre-School Association 

Mrs. K. H. Bailey, president of the Austra- 
lian Pre-School Association, was a welcome 
visitor in Washington during November. Mrs. 
Bailey was in the United States with her hus- 
band, a representative to UN from Australia. 
Her visit provided a good opportunity for 
representatives of the APA. Mrs. Bailey and 
Jean Adamson to exchange information about 
work of the two organizations with Merle 
Gray, ACEI president, Mary Leeper and the 


Executive Secretary. 


Games 

Further indication of world-wide concerns 
for children was brought to our attention 
when 100 Games for Children, a book from 
our Korean Branch, arrived. Although the 
text is in Korean, the pictures show us that 
children in all parts of the world enjoy many 
of the same kinds of amusements. Other books 
with songs and stories of Korean children 
were also received. 


Plan of Action 

Once again, ACEI members take a long 
look ahead and seek to determine the ways 
in which adulis need to move during the next 
two years to meet the needs of children. 
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Last May, Branches and individual mem- 
bers stated what they believed to be the areas 
of greatest concern. This information was 
studied by the ACEI Executive Board at the 
August Board meeting and a suggested Plan 
of Action formulated. 

International members and Branch dele- 
gates will vote on the proposed Plan of Action 
at the ACEI Conference in Los Angeles this 
April. Suggestions of ways of meeting the 
needs of children, as indicated in the Plan of 
Action, will be considered. Out of the 1957 
Conference will emerge the basis for work 
of the Association for the next two years— 
the Plan of Action for 1957-1959. 

As we press forward in the interests of 
children—making new plans, taking new 
action—it is important to remember that there 
are some goals we set in years gone by that 
have not as yet been achieved. 

Delegates to the 1957 Study Conference 
will need to study the proposed Plan of Action 
as it appears in the January Branch Ex- 
change. Be prepared to determine next steps 


for ACEI. 


Legislation 

The @5th Congress of the United States 
convened on January 3. Members of Congress 
need and want the advice of informed censti- 
tuents. ACEI staff members will watch de- 
velopments on Capitol Hill and keep Branches 
informed on national legislation through 


memoranda to state associations and legisla- 
tive chairmen and through news in CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 

Study issues of the day. Are there plans for 
legislation to benefit children in your state 
and county? 

If you live in a country other than the 
United States, study the legislative plans for 
action in your area. Work with others inter- 
ested in chil’ren to bring about better con- 
ditions. 


ACEI Memorial Endowment Fund 


The name of Edna Dean Baker has been 
added to the Roll of Honor at ACEI Head- 
quarters and a contribution made in her 
memory to the ACEI Memorial Endowment 
Fund by friends in the Chicago Area ACE. 

Miss Baker was an outstanding leader in 
the field of early childhood education. serv- 
ing as president of National College of Edu- 
cation and as president of ACEI. 


ACEI Center Day 

Reports on the observance of ACEI Center 
Day are encouraging and exceedingly inter- 
esting. Checks accompanying the reports are 
giving the Building Fund a real boost. Those 
received during November and December 
totalled $5,329.43. This brings the gross re- 
ceipts at the close of 1956 to $42,978.16. 
Newsletter Number 10 lists the donors for the 
two months. A copy is available on request. 





GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date. 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th Street, 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


tneeumn Of 
( ee ene. enclosed. 


Signed 
Address... 





City... 


FEBRUARY 1957 


wee ee eae 


(Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 








Books for Children... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 





KNIGHT'S CASTLE. By Edward Eager. Illus- 
trated by N. M. Bodecker. New York: 
Harcourt. Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 183. $2.75. When Father 

became ill and had to go to the hospital in 

Baltimore. Ann and Roger had to go, too, 

and visit their cousins, Eliza and Jack, whom 

they did not consider congenial company. 

When Magic began to work and the toy castle 

in the playroom became Torquilstone, and 

the four of them fought side by side with 

Ivanhoe and Robin Hood, they decided that 

the visit was a success. Imagination and 

humor blend to make a pleasant fantasy. 

Ages: 9 to 12. 


MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL. By Virginia 
Sorensen. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 180. 

2.95. When Father returned from a 
prisoner-of-war camp, tired and nervous, the 
family moved to the farmhouse, Maple Hill, 
which had been Mother’s grandmother’s 
home. They became a happy family once more 
as they shared work in the sugar bush, 
gardening. caring for animals, food preserva- 

tion, exhibiting at the fair. Ages: 9 to 12. 


The following books, particularly useful in 
social studies, were reviewed by RutH GUE, 
elementary supervisor, Montgomery County 
Public Schools, Maryland: 


RIDE ON THE WIND. By Alice Dalgliesh. 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., 1956. Unp. $2.75. A young boy’s 

yearning to “ride on the wind and be part of 

the sky” and his dreams to “brush the tree 
tops with the birds and explore the clouds” 
led to an adventure which is one of the out- 
standing accomplishments in aviation history. 

Because he dared to dream and because he 

had faith in the future of aviation, Charles A. 

Lindbergh, in the first non-stop flight from 

America to Europe, helped open the way for 

untold aviation achievements and _ social 

changes. Illustrated by beautiful paintings 
which reflect the spirit of the text, the story 
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is told by Miss Dalgliesh directly from Lind. 
bergh’s book, The Spirit of St. Louis, and 
will be enjoyed by children of all ages.—R.G, 


LET’S VISIT FORMOSA. By John C. Cald. 
well. New York: The John Day Co., Inc., 
210 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 71. $2.50, 

This is a straightforward narrative of im. 

portant events in Formosa’s history and life 

in present-day Formosa. The customs, lan- 
guage, religion, government and work of the 

Formosan people, as well as the great contrasts 

of living which are part of the present For. 

mosan culture, are made clear and interesting 
through the text and the 39 photographs 
which accompany it. Similarities between life 
in Formosa and life in the United States are 
discussed and serve to give an understanding 
of the fundamental likenesses of peoples and 
cultures throughout the world. Ages: 9 to 13, 
—R.G. 


MEN AT WORK IN NEW ENGLAND. By 
Henry B. Lent. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 130. 
$2.75. This is the story of skilled craftsmen, 

factory workers and farmers of New England 

and their work in making products and mate- 
rials for America and the rest of the world. 

Factual accounts of the work involved in 

twenty-three of the major industries and 

products of the region are clearly and pre- 
cisely related. The author takes his reader into 

a modern clock factory to see a clock as- 

sembled and into a hat factory to see rabbit 

fur become a new felt hat. Processes in quarry- 
ing, shipbuilding, rope making. potato farm- 
ing and other industries, each introduced by 

a photograph, are explained. Ages: 9 to 14. 


——IL.U. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TRAINS. By Russel 
Hamilton. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madi- 
son Ave., 1956. Pp. 69. $1.95. Graphic illus- 

trations accompany practically every page of 

this up-to-date account on trains and the many 
workers who help to operate them. Tracks, 
cars, switches, signals, locomotives, yards and 
stations are all part of this interesting story. 

The author, in explaining how railroads are 

built and cared for and why railroads go 

where they do, gives insight into the many 

aspects of the railroad industry and its im- 

portance in present-day living. Ages: 9 to 13. 


(Continued on page 276) 
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> The Children’s Books With . : x 


MOST HELPFUL SPRING LIST IN OUR HISTORY! 





4 New “I Want To Be” Books 
Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty Author: Carla Green 


Launched only last fall, this series now totals eight titles. Curious young 
readers fill in their knowledge of the grown-up world around them through 
these educational books. Carefully controlled vocabulary and test continuity 
encourage “read-through.” Eye-appealing 2-color treatment throughout; well 
illustrated; large. clear type. Specially printed cloth covers (reinforced), with 





jackets. Grades Kg-3. 32 pages. Net to Schools and Libraries—$1.50. 


School. 

braries—$1.50. 

the true book ot Pioneers 
by Mabel Harmer 

Inspiring true accounts of the courage 

of our country’s trail-blazing pioneers. 

A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Ost 





Fun-Time 
Window Garden 


by Emogene Cooke 

The 4th in the “Fun-Time” series of 
crafts books, for doing things with 
materials at hand. Harnesses the 
child’s creative interest by showing 
him how to grow his own garden. 2- 
color illustrations. Cloth-reinforced. 
Grades 3-5. 32 pages. Net to Schools 
and Libraries—$1.88. 


I Want To Be a Bus Driver 

I Want To Bea Dairy Farmer 

I Want To Bea Fisherman 

I Want To Be a Nurse ° 


2 NEW FUN TITLES 





2 NEW “TRUE” BOOKS! 


This group now numbers 38 titles in a popular —\ 
series that stimulates youngsters’ initiative in read- 
ing and their sustained reading interest. Consultant: 
Illa Podendorf, of the University of Chicago Lab 
Cloth-reinforced. Net to Schools and Li- 






the true book ct Reptiles 
by Lois Ballard 
Here, in full color—the fascinating 
living world of reptiles! Interesting 
information and beautiful pictures. 


J. Hamilton 
Hamster 


by Janet Konkle 

A delightful sequel to the author's 
kitten books. J. Hamilton has a house 
and food. But he has a dreadful time 
making friends. With good humor, 
and following sound advice, he over- 
comes his sad situation. Cloth-rein- 
forced. Grades Kg-3. Net to Schools 
and Libraries—$1.88. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 








Books for Children 

(Continued from page 274) 

THE TRUE BOOK OF AIRPORTS AND 
AIRPLANES. By John Lewellen. Illus- 
trated by Richard Gates. Chicago: Chil- 
dren's Press. Jackson Blvd. and Racine 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 46. $2. Through language 

and illustrations this small book presents a 

direct and factual account of airports and air- 

planes. Young readers will become acquainted 
with airports and airport services, airliners 
and smaller planes. Air Force and Navy planes, 
helicopters and experimental planes. Big cities 
with big airports, whole families traveling by 
air, airliners crossing continents and oceans. 
planes with speed faster than that of sound, 
planes used in crop production and rescue 
work, and airplanes planned for the future 
give emphasis to the importance and useful- 
ness of planes. Ages: 7 to 9.—R.G. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF KNIGHTS. By John 
Lewellen. Illustrated by Frances Eckart. 
Chicago: Children’s Press, Jackson Blvd. 
and Racine Ave., 1956. Pp. 46. $2. The 

story of knights and how they lived, the 


sculptured play people 


Scaled 1” to a foot, carved in 3 
dimensional form (hardwood) combining 
visual and sensory experiences. Perfect 
as Unit Block play people. 

Write Dept. CE-1 for new 1957 catalog. 


state of affairs which produced these men of 
chivalry and the conditions which brought 
their era to a close are related through a 
simple text. Facts about the knight and his 
horse, the iron suit of armor, the castle and 
castle workers, the coats of arms and the 
games are clearly presented. One map of 
Western Europe showing the area where real 
knights lived and many detailed pictures add 
interesting and authentic information. Ages: 


8 to 10.—R.G. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FOOD. By Ida 
Scheib. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
699 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 65. $1.95. 

This is the story of food. It tells how food 

is produced and processed—how grain is 

made into flour, how bread is made, how 
butter and cheese are made. how meat is 
processed and how vegetables and fruits are 
raised. Included are explanations of sugar re- 
fining. salt mining. candy making and pre- 
serving food—from drying and smoking to 
freezing and atomic radiation. Further. the 
story helps children understand that people 


(Continued on page 278 


5 University Place, New York 3 


creative playthings inc. 
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r---------- al 
t _ a ve “Thanks to Marjorie Barrows and her 
has THE staff for the magnificent collection 
they have made available to us in 

hildren’s The Children’s Hour. Luckily I have 


a complete set in my classroom. The 
selections certainly do appeal to the 
our children and there is a wealth of 
helpful material for teachers.” 
: You, too, will be a lucky teacher 
in Her Classroom with The Children’s Hour in your 
TO classroom. A postcard to us will bring 
you more information. 











SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 





Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time pre- 
senting The Children’s Hour to families in your com- 
munity. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 











Publishers of Our Wonderful Woria and The American Peoples Encyclopedia. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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depend largely upon their physical environ- 
ments for meeting food needs. Most people 
eat some kind of bread made from a par- 
ticular grain, and most of them drink some 
kind of milk from an animal. People the world 
over are concerned with securing food—what 
they eat depends largely upon what plants 
and animals are available for human use in 
the place they live. Ages: 9 to 12.—R.G. 


The following books on science were re- 
viewed by GLENN O. BLOUGH, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Maryland, 


College Park: 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. By the Editorial 
Staff of “Life” and Lincoln Barnett. Text 
adapted by Jane Werner Watson from the 
Original Version. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave. 1956. Pp. 216. 
$4.95. This is indeed a special edition— 

special in colored illustrations and in in- 

formative text. Science and social studies 


teachers who clipped these pages from Life 
will welcome this volume that simplifies the 
text for younger readers and makes the series 
of the world and the living things in it avail. 
able for reference and leisure reading. The 
earth’s formation, its sea and land surface, 
the development of living things on it, the 
regions and the life thereon and the changing 
seasons are all here in picture and text. The 
“Starry Universe” is added for good measure. 
Teachers who wish they knew more science 
will like this volume and so will children from 
10 years up who have special interest and 
curiosities about their world.—G.O.B. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF WEATHER. By Rose 
Wyler. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 63. $1.95. This is the kind 

of book that will delight children who want 

to know the “why” of the weather. The ex- 
planations are clear, the development is 
logical, the style is interesting, and the pic- 
tures are instructive. Rose Wyler’s experience 
as a science teacher is evident in this book as 
it is in her other science books for children. 
Ages: 9 tv 12.—G.0.B. 
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The Readiness Globe 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 3333 N. Elston Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


JUST APPROVED 
BY A.C.E.I. 


A New Globe For Primary Grades 


The ACEI Report states that this new globe: 

Is of correct size. 

V Has good form and pleasing colors. 

V Is adaptable; can be used by one or more 

pupils. 

V Stimulates curiosity, interest, manipulation. 

V Stimulates initiation, resourcefulness, prob- 

lem-solving. 

V Stimulates imagination and creativity. 

V Develops techniques in reading, spelling. 
numbers. 

V Promotes growth in social and international 

relationships. 

Promotes growth in independence, explora- 

tion, group activity. 

V Approved for Kindergarten, First and Sec- 
ond Grades. 


For complete description and prices of 
Readiness Globe and other elementary 


E57. 
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MEMORY DRILLS NEED NOT BE DULL 


wih MAGIC SLATE 


samme ~=Number. Practice 


ARITHMETIC 


CLINIC : ‘ 
We are proud to present this new and novel 
learning device which children enjoy. Educators know that after the 
number facts are fully understood drill is essential in order to retain 


them. Many ways to drill are needed. Magic Slate provides a clever way 
to drill number facts. Here are basic Number Facts at their fingertips 
in a colorful Magic Book . . . designed to be used over and over. Children 
always find magic fascinating. This fun method builds good attitudes 
toward arithmetic. Therefore it helps make the next steps in arithmetic 
easier to teach. 


IT’S LEARNING MAGIC! 


Write without a pencil. Erase 
without an eraser. 




















COMPLETE 
BOOKS! 


ADDITION & 
SUBTRACTION 


. 
MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION 


o 
FRACTIONS 
& DECIMALS 
Strathmore Co. I a cs er ee ee ae ae = 
Dept. 727, Aurora, Ill. Se QUANTITY 
Please send PREPAID DISCOUNTS 


pu ? 1 to 6 doz.: 20% Disc. 
_. doz. Addition and Subtraction 6 to 12 doz: 25% Disc. 


doz. Multiplication and Division 1 to 5 gross: 30% Disc. 
doz. Fractions and Decimals 5 or more gross: 35% Disc. 


Inspection copy supplied on request. 


Name 








Address. 





City Zone State 
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What We Learn 
From Children 


By MARIE I. RASEY & J. W. MENGE 


Professors of Education 













Wayne University 


Two wise and successful teachers, drawing on long 
experience in teaching and nurturing exceptional 
children, here re-examine our assumptions about 
how children learn and grow. They offer new 
perspectives on helping children, 
child’s own needs and ways of reacting to experi- 
Vividly illustrated with stories of children 
who were helped to overcome a wide variety of 
difficulties: 


based on a 


ence. 


“An outstanding example of fundamental research 
in education . . . of knowledge culminating in 
wisdom.’”—ROSS L. MOONEY, Professor of Educa- 
$3.00 






tion, Ohio State University. 


The Early Years 
of Childhood 


Education Through Insight 


By CATHERINE STERN & TONI S. GOULD 


A book of child guidance which charts a middle 
course between the extremes of authoritarianism 
and too great freedom. Two parent-educators 
demonstrate how, by an indirect approach, chil- 
dren can be led to adopt a course of behavior 
which is not only natural and desirable, but con- 
ducive to evoking the child’s own insight into 


intelligent action. 


Here are ‘plenty of helpful suggestions for har- 
assed fathers and mothers.’’—Family Life $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Books for Adults .. . 


Eduor, CHARLES DENT 


TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOS. 
OPHY OF EDUCATION. By Theodore 
Brameld. New York: The Dryden Press, 
31 W. 54th St., 1956. Pp. 417. $4.50. Pro- 

fessor Brameld is convinced that education 

has lost much of its daring and drive in the 
retreat from viewpoints and practices usually 
associated with progressivism. He is con- 
vinced also that the numerous antidotes to 

Dewey (progressivism) do not contain the 

proper understanding and approach to 

modern educational problems. He assigns him. 
self the task of structuring a philosophy of 
education that will be interdisciplinary in the 

broadest sense and hence take its place as “a 

major interest of general philosophy.” 

In line with this purpose the author deals 
in the first part of his book with general 
philosophic beliefs as to (1) reality. (2) 
knowledge and (3) values. He then formulates 
what he considers an adequate set of educa- 
tional beliefs in harmony with the general 
beliefs set forth in part one. Prominent among 
his educational beliefs are those dealing with 
“curriculum designs for schools of the people” 
and “control of education: a reconstructed 
view.” For example, he believes that control 
should stem from social consensus, that disci- 
pline should result from a balance between 
social control and individual uniqueness and 
that educational leaders should both admin- 
ister and guide. Professor Brameld’s volume 
undoubtedly embodies a significant contribu- 
tion to the area of pioneer, vanguard educa- 
tional philosophy.—Reviewed by I. 1. NELSON, 
professor of curriculum and instruction. The 
University of Texas, Austin. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Raymond E. 
Callahan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.. 
501 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 461. $5.50. 

Perhaps the best clue to the viewpoints ex- 

pressed in this book is contained in H. G. 

Wells’ saying that “history becomes more and 

more a race between education and catas- 

trophe.” The author presents a comprehensive 
treatment of the role of the school in the social 
order. Included in this treatment are such 


(Continued on page 282) 
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Send for this FREE curriculum chart 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Northwestern University. 


Enables you to select at a glance the FIRST BOOKS you 
need to stimulate pupils’ interest and reading in official 
curricula at any grade level you teach. Over 60 FIRST 
BOOKS tabulated for grades one through eight. Chart 
printed in color. Size 17 x 22 inches. Send for yours today. 
Use service coupon in this magazine, or address: 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





Publishers of The FIRST BOOKS F\W 


ue 





For your convenience 
in ordering chart, and 
The First Books of 
FOOD and TRAINS 
reviewed in this issue, 
clip and mail this 


coupon today. 3a” 





To: Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 
Send me the FIRST BOOKS checked below, at $1.95 each (less edu- 
cational discount on school orders). 

. copies, The FIRST BOOK of FOOD [J Send FREE 


. copies, The FIRST BOOK of TRAINS First Books Cur- 
riculum Chart 


Name 





School _-_— 
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Books for Adults 

(Continued from page 280) 

topics as education and the future of civiliza- 
tion, American society and American educa- 
tion, the American school system, the philos- 
ophy of education and the American teacher. 
In his handling of the problem of a guiding 
philosophy for education, the author gives 
unusual prominence to the Essentialist view- 
point as it was stated some time ago by 
William C. Bagley. Materials coming from 
the pen of Professor Callahan are reinforced 
and elaborated by liberal excerpts from such 
noted writers as Dewey, Julian Huxley, Hutch- 
ins, Counts and Conant. Any student using 
this book as a guide should have a challenging 
introduction to the business of teaching.— 


.L.N. 


YOUR CHILD AND YOU. By Sidonie Gruen- 
berg. New York: Fawcett Publishers, Inc., 
67 W. 44th St., 1956. Pp. 212. $0.35. 

Simply written, YOUR CHILD AND YOU 

more nearly resembles a neighborly chat with 

a young mother than a book aimed at child- 


hood “problems.” The simple idea of not only 
loving but enjoying one’s baby is reiterated 
many times in the first section, as well as the 
importance of the father’s interest, love and 
care. 

In the second section, the author em. 
phasizes the positive aspects of discipline and 
gives five easy rules which parents may 
follow. By explaining in an interesting way 
how and why good attitudes carry over into 
later childhood and adolescence, the author 
gives parents a consistent picture of the im- 
portance of being firm when the occasion 
calls for firmness, but she just as constantly 
points out the futility of making issues of 
unimportant actions. Gently she points out 
that most lessons in life are not learned “once 
and for all” but are learned through years 
of patient observation and action. 


The final section deals realistically with 
“differences” in children, divorce and juve- 
nile delinquency. The author quickly points 
out, in her discussion of delinquency, that it 
is a widespread problem for which the entire 
community must take responsibility. 












Get the community catalog — free 


i 
Don't be without this guide to 
long-lasting wooden play equip- 
ment for nursery school and PP A. 


kindergarten. 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS, Rifton 2, N. Y. 


vv 
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The book’s easy approach to problems and | 


| 


the fairly comprehensive treatment of them in | 
a limited space make it valuable, especially 


to the first-time mother. Attitudes of parent- 
hood are stressed throughout the book. The 
necessity of parents continuing to live as in- 
dividuals and not just as parents is also 
brought out. Although it is based on good 
scientific data, the book is extremely readable 
and reassuring. Reviewed by BERT KRUGER 
SmitH, The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, University of Texas, Austin. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE 
CHILD. An Annual, Volume X. By Eissler 
et al. New York. International Universities 
Press, Inc., 227 W. 13th St., 1955. Pp. 470. | 
$8.50. This is one of a series of annuals on 

theory and practice of child psychology and 

psychiatry, written from the psychoanalytic 
point of view. Volume X deals with problems 
of ego development, genetics, and psycho- 
sexual development. 

Several of the articles are discussions of 

a psychoanalytic process or explanatory con- | 

(Continued on page 284) | 








(Not a Clay) 
The CLEAN NEW Modeling Compound 
Designed ESPECIALLY for 
YOUNG CHILDREN! 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVENESS! The clean, 
new manipulative material made for young chil- 
dren to handle by themselves with a minimum of 
adult supervision. Requires no tools or modeling 
aids which tend to inhibit creativeness. Ready to 
use IMMEDIATELY and can be used again and 
again. Three BRIGHT COLORS and neutral for 
blending. NON-TOXIC, pleasant smelling, WON’T 
STAIN. Ideal for cooperative projects, “fill-in” or 
“free’’ time periods. 





ASK 
R= your 
WW SCHOOL SUPPLY 
va JOBBER 







~ 
RAINBOW CRAFTS COMPANY 


2815 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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THIRTEEN 


@ Fun with the Multiplication Tables! Class- 
room tested, THIRTEEN 
Game supplement to the Arithmetic Pro- 
gram of the Middle and Upper Grades. 


is a valuable 


@ Introducing Mathematical thought proc- 
esses into recreational play, THIRTEEN 
13 Multiplication 


incorporates use of 


Tables in competitive fun. 


@ Each player competes for high score by 
playing his Tiles so that they total the 
highest multiple in the unit Table selected 
for the game. 


@ THIRTEEN includes a durable folding 
Game Board, 100 numbered Tiles, packed 
in a colorful Box 144%” x 74” x 1”. 


Retail Price: « .... 2c. cese ccc c see eek 


At your Dealers, or Write: 


Cadaco-Ellis, inc. 


1446 MERCHANDISE MART « CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


riginators 
NEW YORK SALESROOM 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


of Games 
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(Continued from page 283) 


cept. illustrated by one or more case reports. 
They make important contributions to the de- 
velopment of theory and to the understanding 
of child behavior, together with suggestions 
for dealing with aberrant behavior. 

To profit from this book, the reader should 
have a considerable background of acquaint- 
ance with history and theory of psycho- 
analysis. The general quality of all contribu- 
tions is high. Teachers and others who work 
with children will find them stimulating read- 
ing.—Reviewed by GorDON V. ANDERSON, 
University of Texas, Austin. 


CHILDREN AND OTHER PEOPLE .. . 
ACHIEVING MATURITY THROUGH 
LEARNING. By Robert S. Stewart and 
Arthur D. Workman. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 31 W. 45th St., 1956. Pp. 
276. $2.25. Written from the Freudian point 

of view, the first three parts of the book de- 

scribe the personality development of the child 
from infancy and early childhood, to the 
elementary school years, to adolescence. In 

Part One are five diagrams of the personality 


development of the child for the first six years, 
Included in the last three parts. respectively, 
are: analysis of motivation and maturation 
theory and research relating to children, with 
discussion of advantages and limitations of 
intelligence and achievement tests: problems 
of discipline and how to develop a demo- 


cratic class group which avoids the dis- 
advantages associated with authoritarian or 
haphazard forms; the “problem child” and 
his relationship to the class and teacher. The 
book concludes with an examination of the 
relationship between teacher and parent and 
some of the teacher’s problems in the class- 
room situation. 

This book was written primarily as an aid 
for teachers at the elementary and secondary 
levels, but laymen interested in the personality 
development of the child will find it illuminat- 
ing. It was especially designed for those with 
time problems. The bibliography should prove 
useful to those desiring more detailed infor- 
mation in specific areas. Readers will welcome 
the clarity of style, the lack of professional 
jargon, and the modesty with which the 
authors state their conclusions.—Reviewed by 
Joseru B. Perry, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 





WORDS WORDS WORDS... 


build a firm foundation in the language arts only when they are an 


SEE HOW 


follow-up 


SEE HOW 


activities 





in language skills. 


active part of a planned program. 


the 1957 series of 
THE MACMILLAN READERS snrooes 1-8 
meets this challenge with— 
@ the 3-step Preparatory Book Method: readiness—reading— 
@ a reduced vocabulary load 


@ abundant supplementary reading material 
@ teachers manuals and special services 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES scrapes 2.12 


meets this challenge with— 
@ the alternate chapter system: a unique balance of skills and 
@ the spiral plan of continuity: a preview and extension of skills at 


every grade level 
@ teachers manuals, built-in lesson plans, complete testing programs 


Both series are carefully planned to give your students a sound basis 


She Macmillan Company 


501-7 Elm St. 
Dallas 2 


60 Fifth Ave 
New York 11 


2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16 


111 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5 


1360 Spring St. N. W. 
Atlanta 9 
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THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN. By Leslie Housden. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 
Wth St., 1956. Pp. 406. $7.50. This is a 

genuine attempt to examine underlying causes 

of cruelty to children in England. The author 
reports on social trends over a twenty-year 
period and gives suggestions toward eradica- 
tion of conditions leading to cruel treatment 
of the young. He describes in detail the activ- 
ities of the NSPCC in England. The first part 
of the book describes conditions of squalor 
under which certain classes formerly reared 
their children. The second part outlines 
present-day conditions. while the third gives 
practical proposals which would lead to avoid- 


ance of conditions in which cruelty can thrive. | * 


To the student of social conditions, this 


book is an interesting and cogent work. It is | 
well documented. Some of the passages make | 


painful reading but do describe actual cases 
on file. The descriptions of poor sanitary con- 
ditions are particularly realistic, as are the 
comments on care of unwanted and illegiti- 
mate children. Reviewed by Epwarp M. 
Vopicka, Public Schools, Austin, Texas. 


THE HOME MENDERS. By Basil Henriques. 
New York: John De Graff, Inc., 31 E. 10th 
St., 1955. Pp. 192. $2.50. Readers will find 


this book interesting and stimulating. A | 


magistrate in the East London Juvenile Court 
for more than thirty years, the author writes 
from wide knowledge and experience. 

Sir Basil believes that a Ministry respon- 
sible for the welfare of all children to the age 
of seventeen should be established. He details 
actual cases of unhappiness in children— 
cases from the dockets of East London courts. 
The causes of their unhappiness and maltreat- 
ment are exposed graphically. The author 


analyzes the reasons for bad homes and sug- | 
gests ways of bettering them, emphasizing | 


the importance of early corrective procedures. 


The book is readable and presents a genuine | 
challenge to all workers with youth. It is | 


interesting to note the similarities between 
bad homes in East London and poor home 
conditions in the United States. However, 
the avenues leading to their solution differ. 
The English lean slightly more in the direc- 
tion of punishing parents for failure to as- 
sume their responsibilities than do the Ameri- 
can courts and governmental agencies.—Re- 


viewed by Epwarp M. Vopicka, Public | 


Schools, Austin, Texas. 
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Our 
teacher 


lets us 


play 


store ..® 


...and play 


a piano... 


and everything 
with our... 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 


More time for children to spread their wings— 
with these hollow blocks that make so many 
things in a single play period. 

How? The simple Mor-Pla Interlock! Helps 
children build easily, safely, quickly—without 
assistance from you! Made of Grade A Ponderosa 
pine. Finish won’t chip, crack 
or peel. Twelve 12-inch blox, 
four 3-foot boards, $30. 


Fully guaranteed! 










Mor-Pla_ Blok-Train puts 
your Mor-Pla Blox on 
fy wheels. 4 Cars, $18.50 






" Strong enough to 
hold an adult. 


Prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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TERMET She 
VESTROYING YourR 


FOUNDATION? 





Do refunds and adjustments gnaw 
away your income? When sickness 
or accident results in absence or with- 
drawal do you have the choice of 
refusing a refund or taking a loss? 
There is a better choice—the Tuition 
Refund Plan, that has protected 
schools and colleges, and their stu- 
dents, for twenty-seven years. You, 
too, may enjoy this security. Mail 
the coupon below, enclosing your 
brochure and enrollment contract, 
and get the facts before you plan for 
another season. 


The 
TUITION REFUND 


A.W.G. DEWAR, INC. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Number enrolled: pre-school grade___ 
___sessions per day_____ 


and is billed 


weekly " 


Days per week_ 
Semester fee is $ 


monthly 








School name and address 














Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, PATSY MONTAGUE 


HOW TO EDUCATE THE GIFTED CHILD. 
By Metropolitan School Study Council 
Committee on Exceptional Children and 
the Reporters of EXCHANGE magazine. 
New York 27: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120th St., 1956. Pp. 60. $1. 

Contains practical suggestions for identifying 

and educating the gifted child. Practices de- 

scribed have been tried by teachers and proven 
through use. Teachers will be challenged to 
explore the ideas which are presented.—P.M. 


ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY IN STU. 
DENT TEACHING. By Laura Zirbes. 
Cedar Falls, la.: Association for Student 
Teaching, State Teachers College. Lock 
Haven, Pa.: Allen Patterson, State Teachers 
College, 1956. Pp. 52. $0.75. A must for 

those who train students and for all who ask, 

“What can we do to help more young people 

find teaching a thrilling and satisfying profes- 

sion?” It was based on the assumption that 
we encourage creativity when we let those 
whom we seek to guide see us approach our 
own task creatively. Laura Zirbes approached 
her task creatively in writing the bulletin. 

A challenge for those in teacher education to 

give more practice and less lip service to new 

conceptions of teaching and learning!—P.M. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Bulletin No. 37. By Association for 
Childhood Education International. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: ACEI, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
1956 revision. Pp. 130. $1.50. This latest 

edition of a reliable list will be helpful to 


teachers in selecting books to enrich the class- | 


room program and in guiding children to 
make wise reading choices. It supplies buying 
information, suggested age levels and descrip- 
tive annotations. The entries, arranged by 
subject areas and subdivided into specific 
topics, are numerous for subjects found to be 
in greatest demand. The science section is 
particularly strong, comprising one-third of 
the list and suggesting books for such topics 
as animal life, astronomy, conservation, earth 
studies and weather.—Reviewed by Mary 
FRANCES KENNON, assistant state school 
library adviser, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N.C. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. By Frances R. 
Stuart and Joint Committee of Classroom 
Teachers and American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER Publications- 
Sales, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1956. Pp. 64. 
$1. One of the concerns of the elementary 

teacher is what to do with children on days 

they must have physical education in the class- 
room. This attractive publication offers many 
ideas for suitable activities that can be enjoyed 
even in limited space. It contains practical 
suggestions for improvised and home-made 
equipment.—Reviewed by HELEN StTuaRT, 
Adviser, Physical Education, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, ‘N. G. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD HOME? By Wolf 
and Dawson. New York 21: The Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 132 E. 
74th St., 1956. Pp. 35. $0.40. Especially for 

young married couples but good reading for 

all! The ideas are not new, but the realistic 

approach makes a good home seem more of a 


reality and less of an ideal. In “The Strengths 
Around Us,” emphasis is on the contribution 
a good home makes to a community and vice 
versa.—P.M. 


Revisions Well Worth Reviewing 


SOCIAL EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN: KINDERGARTEN AND  PRI- 
MARY GRADES. By National Council for 
the Social Studies, NEA. Washington 6, 
D. C.: NCSS, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1956. 
Pp. 156. $2. 

DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. By Sheviakov and Redl 
(new revision by Sybil K. Richardson). 
Washington 6, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1956. Pp. 64. 
$1. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL PORTFOLIO. Bulletin 
No. 3. By Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. Washington 5, D. C.: 
ACEI, 1200 15th St., N. W., 1956. 12 
leaflets. $0.75. 
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FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 

207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 


PESTALOZZI 











Mills College of Education 


@ 4-year college program combining liberal arts and 
professional education. 

@ B.S. Degree in Education. 

@ Prepares for teaching nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades. 

@ Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions for Catalog. 


Mills College of Education, Box C 
66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 11 ORegon 5-0830 


e Do you enjoy working with 

children? Perry will prepare 

ns teach nursery igo 

in ergarten, primary an 

Normal School playground, in just 3 years! 
Graduates can obtain degree of B.S. in Education thru 
University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine associates, discover techniques for your home. 
Established 1898. Write for catalog. 


ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





EARN YOUR M.ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 


@ Five Summer Sessions Begin June 24 


Private college with lab school. For nursery and ele- 
mentary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 
credit. Small classes. Coed. Summer School and 4-year 
B.Ed., 5-year M.Ed. Convenient location on Chicago’s 
beautiful North Shore. Write for Summer School folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Director of Admissions 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, II. 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

—— campus life and cultural advantages 

. Spring, Summer Sessions 


132 eu Boston 15, Massachusetts 








LESLEY COLLEGE :::: 
YEAR 


Anationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


A WasuincTon, D. C., BUS DRIVER STOPPED 
for passengers at a regular residential bus 
stop and was about to drive off when a shrill 
voice called out from across the street, 
“Wait!” There stood a pale 7-vear-old boy 
signalling the driver with a wild wave of the 
hand, one vigilant eye on the whizzing cars 
of going-to-work traffic and the other on the 
bus. 

The driver waited; some passengers looked 
up from their newspapers to see what was 
causing the delay; blood pressures rose: those 
looking out of the bus windows saw that 
trafic had cleared and watched the boy run 
across the street and board the bus. Then 
sighs of relief were heard as the commuters 
settled back and anticipated the second start. 
However. near-the-fronters heard the boy’s 
anxious query. “Have you seen my sister?” 

“I don’t know your sister,” answered the 
driver patiently. “Take a look on the bus.” 
To this cordial invitation, the boy walked 
part way down the aisle, peering up and down 
the rows of passengers. When he returned to 
the front of the bus, the driver asked, “Did 
you see her?” 

“Nope.” said the boy dejectedly and got off 
the bus. “Well, I never . . .!”” grumbled an 
impatient one. Smiles wreathed the faces of 
those concerned for children. 


WITH THE COMING OF SPRING, THOUGHTS 
turn to new clothes, spring cleaning and paint- 
ing. Our thoughts turn to the possibility of a 
new coat for CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. How do 
you, the readers, feel about a new cover for 
our magazine? May we have an answer before 
March 1? 

Sincerely, 


Clip, check and return 
by March 1 to: 


Editor, CHILDHOOD EpucATION 
Association for Childhood Education International 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


— I would like a new cover on CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


—— I like the present cover on CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


NEXT MONTH 
“Wholesome Concept of Self Must Be De. 


veloped” is the premise of the March issue, 
“Discovering Self” is the editorial by Robert 
Fleming, New York University. 

“Culture Determines Concept of Self,” a 
symposium, is viewed from three disciplines: 
religion, Harry B. Scholefield. First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia; anthropology. Ethel 
Alpenfels. New York University: sociology, 
Harold G. Shane, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


“Role Expectations—All the Things We 
Are” is treated by Virginia Axline, New York 
University. 

Richard M. Brandt, University of Mary- 
land, Coilege Park, contributes what it means 
to children to know and like themselves. Ber- 
nice Baxter, Oakland Public Schools, Cali- 
fornia, gives ways of helping children to know 
themselves in an article. “Eye Level of Chil- 
dren.” 


Helping preschool children grow through 
“Me” stages is told by Jane Beasley. Teachers 
College. Columbia University. 


In the special feature section, Sarah Lou 
Hammond, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, reports on first-grade teachers’ feel- 
ings toward kindergarten. 

Thailand has “Concerns for Children,” as 
is told by Manee Kuanpoonpol, College of 
Education, Parsarnmitr, Bangkok. 

News, reviews, and “Over the 
Desk” round out the issue. 


Editor’s 
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